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INTRODUCTION 


f" m"~11TP. first two books to be called Social Psychology were published 

I in 1908; one was written by the American sociologist E. A. 

A Ross, the other, An Introduction to Social Psychology, was written 
by W. MacDougall. This shows that the concept Social Psychology is 
relatively new, and to this we must add the fact that the prominence of 
the subject is even newer. In this country at any rate students of psycho- 
logy hardly thought of social psychology as a separate subject until 
quite recently. The work of Le Bon (1915) on crowd psychology was 
read and the ‘psychology of crowds’ was a topic which might occur in 
examination papers. Tarde’s Les Lois de V Imitation (1890) had been 
heard of, but in 1919 it had been relegated to the honourable and un- 
read status of a classic. MacDougall’s Introduction did not serve to 
introduce us to Social Psychology as it is now understood, it seemed 
rather to make us think of human beings in terms of instincts one of 
which admittedly was called ‘gregarious’. In 1919 came Trotter’s 
Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. That book certainly invited us 
to take human herds seriously. Two types were distinguished: societies 
that resembled the industrious and peaceful communities of ants, 
others that "were like ravenous and ravenins: wolf-packs. But our 
attention wandered, perhaps because Trotter’s book was so obviously 
the product of war. We were called upon to condemn the wolf-like 
German, and that we were increasingly disinclined to do. MacDougall’s 
Group Mind (1920) was a more serious proposition, but, again, it faded 
to inaugurate social psychology as a special discipline; the very notion 
of a ‘group mind’ was against it. Then, in 1921 appeared Ginsberg’s 
Psychology of Society, a book full of learning and acute criticism. Per- 
haps it was too ‘philosophical’ for psychologists; anyway it did not 
place social psychology on the map. 

Of course the political scientists had, by implication, been writing 
about social psychology, because they based their theories on a con- 
ception of the social nature of man, ^ but psychologists did not study 
political science. 

The sociologists in France, Durkheim and Levy Bruhl, with their 
notion of the priority of societies over individuals may have prepared 




taking the society as our unit we began taking social psychology 
seriously. ‘Crowd psychology’ ceased to be what ‘social psychology’ 
meant to us and the work of MacDougall, Ginsberg, Tarde, Bagehot 
and the rest, was reviewed from a more enlightened point of view. If 
societies are the conceptual units with which we deal, then we cannot 
but be interested in a special way in imitation as a method whereby 
conformity comes about, in the ‘cake of custom’ as a stabilizing in- 
fluence, in the possibility of ant-like or wolf-like norms, and in the 
propriety of the ‘group mind’ hypothesis. No doubt we ought to have 
appreciated the importance of the observations made on social psycho- 
logical topics before, but it seems to have required the lively stories of 
the cultural anthropologists to make us what might be called ‘social 
psychology minded’. 

The result of all this is that the neglected child threatens now to 
devour its mother, egged on to do so by its foster-parents, Sociology 
and Anthropology. There has, indeed, been something like a second 
‘Copemican revolution’. the old days, ‘conscious experience’ was 
the centre of the psychological universe, reason guided human conduct 
and by means of introspection we could discover what went on in our 
‘nmds’. Then came Freud, and with his teaching came a new per- 
spective. Unconscious forces, instinctive or repressed, were now 
responsible for our behaviour; the biological ‘id’ was our centre-piece, 
the conscious ‘ego’ was merely the sensitive spot where the organism 
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touched the outside world, reason was its compass and non-rational 
forces provided the energy. As the earth is determined in its path by 
its relation with the sun, so ‘conscious experience’ is determined by the 
dynamic contents of the ‘unconscious’. And now the organism itself, 
conscious and unconscious, ego, super-ego, and all, are what they are 
because of the cultures in which they have developed. The culture- 
pattern threatens to occupy the central position; the individual is but 
a planet whose movements respond to the demands of social gravity. 

Doubtless both perspectives are exaggerated. Of recent years we 
have become aw^are of the importance of the ‘ego’. When the contents 
of the ‘unconscious’ are unravelled and the ‘conscious self’ accepts its 
predicament, then it, the ‘ego’, has to take charge and to make deci- 
sions. This surely means that w^e have to attribute to the ‘ego’ some 
kind of independent rational capacity. Psycho-analytic interest has 
passed from a pre-occupation with the ‘id’, though an analysis of the 
‘super-ego’ to a concentration on the ‘ego’. 

V Similarly we may run a risk if we present the individual human being 
■ as merely the product of his society. He is certainly that, and it will be 
our business to study the impact of the social environment upon him, 
hut if we are going to say to him: ‘You see how social forces influence 
you, how they generate in you all kinds of conventional acquiescences, 
now then make use of your knowledge,’ we are appealing to something 
independent of specifle social patterns though what we appeal to may 
require social relations for its existence. 

But, however we phrase that point, the fact remains that cross- 
cultural investigation has shown that far more of our conduct is socially 
determined than we had realized, and it is by no means easy to separate 
‘Social Psychology’ from what is usually called ‘General Psychology’. 
It is not that ‘Social Psychology’ occupies so small an area that we are 
hard put to it to collect enough topics. The opposite is the truth. 
‘General Psychology’, that is to say topics which must be excluded 
from ‘Social Psychology’, has shrunk so much that one may be hard 
put to it to decide on what is left. 

Since we all must have at least the society of our mothers for 
the earliest years of our lives, all that can he attributed to us in our 
o\i\Ti right is a collection of physiological spasms. We might well say 
that all ‘psychology* is ‘social psychology’ on the grounds that man is a 
social animal. But such a solution would not help us because within 
the whole subject of the study of human conduct there must be some 
division of labour. Sharp lines of demarcation cannot be dravm, but 
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it is not diScult to make a rougli distinctioii between w^hat is quite 
obviously a matter of ^social psychology’, because it expBcitly con- 
cerns the interaction of persons, and what is clearly more ‘general*. 
There are three sorts oi topic %vhich explicitly deal with inter-personal 
relation: (ij The way diTerent cultures mould the charaaers of their 
participants, (2) psychological facts which are involved in social facts 
(e.g. class consciousness, or pubhe opinion) and (3) the observation of 
small groups, in each case we are studying the way in which indivi- 
duals are affected by other individuals, (i) in the training they receive 
for the roles they will have to play, (2) in their participation in the 
social structure, and (3) in personal face-to-face intercourse. In a sense 
wc are not sradying what is common to human beings as such, but 
rather the w’ays in which they differ accordiag to their social environ- 
ment. This means that ‘general psychology’ will on the whole be con- 
cerned with the general principles governing all human conduct, 
so far as these can be found out. It seems that sense perception and its 
rules are the same for all mankind. We assume that the laws of learning 
are the same for all mankind. We assume that ah men have certain 
basic needs and have the same kinds of emotional disturbances when 
they are not satisfied. We assume that we can apply the same dis- 
positional words such as habit or intelligence, and trait-names such as 
aggressive or greedy, to anyone and that the problem of assessing these 
latter is the same everywhere. One might say that ‘general psychology’ 
is concerned with form and ‘social psychology’ with content. 

Of course there will be overlaps, or rather the same general topic 
will often appear in both disciplines. For example, the analysis of in- 
telligence and its measurement is a subject for ‘general psychology’; a 
consideration of the way in which an LQ. may be raised by transferring 
a child to a more encouraging social milieu is a matter which obviously 
interests the social psychologist. 

Again, there may be transfers of territory. For example, if the 
‘Oedipus Complex’ proved to be universal, then the ‘general psycho- 
logist’ might claim it; if it turns out, as seems to be the case, Aat it is 
engendered by a certain social structure, but not by others, it becomes a 
‘social psychological’ matter. 

In attempting to separate the field of ‘social psychology’ from that of 
general psychology’ we must not lose sight of the relations between 
them. ‘Social Psychology’ is based upon ‘general psychology’ in the 
OTLSC that it applies general psychological principles in different social 
contexts. At the same tune a study of different social contexts modifies * 
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our notion of what is ^general’. In the first place much that we used to 
consider ^general* to all mankind may turn out to be a cultural product, 
and in the second place the study of interpersonal relations may reveal 

general characteristics of human nature. 

We may, then, distinguish what is the subject matter of Social 
Psychology by sa'^.dng that it alw^'ays carries a specific reference to inter- 
personal processes, either in the form of general cultural pressure, or in 
the form of the co-ordinate psychological activity that constitutes 
social phenomena, or in the form of direct face-to-face interaction. 
Our task of discrimination, however, is not accomplished. Social 
Psychology lies midway between ‘general psychology’ and sociology ^ 
and we have now to consider its relation to the latter. 

Quite clearly the subject-matter of all the social sciences is psycho- 
logical in at least tw^o senses. In the first place societies large and small 
consist of individual human beings in relation to one another. Social 
institutions, the class structure, the distribution of power, the binding 
customs and traditions are ultimately based upon the needs, desires and 
intentions of men and women. In the second place the social frame- 
work itself is a mental construct. It is not merely that the needs of men 
and women are basic to the institution of marriage, the very concept 
of marriage is an abstraction. The intentions of multitudes of men and 
women throughout the years are basic to the existence of a nation, but 
a nation only exists because appropriate numbers of people believe it 
exists. The same is true of aU the ideas which form the subject matter 
of the social sciences: — ^the market, property, class, kingship and so on. 

And yet these constructs do have a quasi-independent existence; 
they confiront the new-comer as objective constituents of the environ- 
ment to which he must adapt himself. Moreover, in their origin these 
constructs themselves are not intended in the sense in which the con- 
duct from which they are abstracted involves intentions. Men and 
women have mated in order to satisfy their desires, they did not intend 
to establish monogamy and polygamy. Men have intended to reap 
where they have sown, they did not intend to establish the institution 
of landed property. If we call the actual intention which people have 
‘‘first-order data’, then the socially accepted form in which these in- 
tentions are satisfied may be called: ‘second-order data’ and it is with 
them that sociology is concerned. 

There is, however, an obvious modification we must make. When 
men become aware of ‘second-order data’ they may make them the 
object of their intentions. We cannot suppose that anyone had the 
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PART I 


THE STUDY OF GROUPS 

CHAPTER I 

GROUPS AND SITUATIONS ' 

S OCIAL Psychology is concerned with the w^ays in which aj 
person’s conduct and dispositions are influenced by the conduct 
and dispositions of other people. It may be argued that a person 
would not be a human being at all but for his interaction with other 
people, and this question will be taken up in Chapter Vm. In this chapter 
we shall take as our unit the abstract human being with his independent 
self-hood, his capacities for doing the sort of thing that human beings 
can do: perceive with his various senses, reason, have standards of con- 
duct, etc., and consider the sorts of social influences to which he is 
subjected. 

It is important to recognize that his capacities themselves are what 
they are because of the personal contacts which he has had. His in- 
telligence, for instance, is what it is partly because its use has been en- 
couraged by the people by whom he has been brought up. Our 
starting-point here, then, is somewhat unreal, but so long as we are 
aware of the unreality no harm will be done. The problem of the order 
in which topics are taken is complicated by the very nature of the 
subject. Groups are made up of individuals; individuals are made by 
groups. It is silly to ask which came first. Doubtless a good case might 
be made for starting with the way in which the individual is moulded 
by his social interactions, but that would involve referring to ‘groups’, 
and this word stands for a number of different concepts which it is 
important to distinguish. On these grounds, as has been said, we are 
going to leave the detailed development of the individual to a later 
chapter, and differentiate the various kinds of social influence in this one. 

The first thing which has to be emphasized is tliat all social influences 
make themselves felt in actual social situations. By a social situation is 
meant what might be called the ‘inter-behaviour’ of one human bcine ^ 
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with one or more other human beings. There arc two limiting types 
of social situatioii. W e can accept, as a limitiiig ty^pe at one end of the 
scale, a man ‘by hims elf". When he cridcizes himself: ‘I wonder why 
I said that/ or even says to himself; ‘I should not do that if I were you/ 
there is a social situation in one person. At the other end of the scale 
w^e can envisage the case ot several people, each independently taking 
a walk on the sands or over a moor in sight of one another. The limit 
here is, of course, tlie extent to which it can be said that the conduct of 
each is totally unafiected by the presence of the others. Between these 
Hmics, wherever there is adjustment made by a person to the presence, 
or immediately expected presence, of another person or of a collection 
of other persons, there is a social situation. 

The class of social situations is enormously varied. It includes the 
mother talking to her child, the teacher and his pupils in the class room, 
the workers in a shop at any given time, and the crowd at a football 
match. ^ « 

There are other charaaeristics to be noted. A. The situation may be 
relatively momentary or it may persist and develop. Examples of the 
former type would be a man raising his hat to a lady as he passes her in 
"^the street, or an urchin cocking a snook at the back view of his teacher. 
Examples of the latter type would be a conversation, a lesson period, a 
committee meeting or a period of work in a factory, 

B. A situation may or may not involve the relation of leader and 
follower. This problem will be taken up later. 

Again we may distinguish between a situation in which all 
members are on an equality and a situation in which some participants 
deem themselves to be superior or inferior to others in respect of some 
characteristics accepted by the society to which they belong as estab- 
lishing an appropriate scale of evaluation. What such characteristics 
will be will vary from one situation to another, and a definition is by 
no means easy. In any group of four or five people there may be differ- 
ence of height, vreight, beauty, intelligence, strength and so on. The 
group might nevertheless be egalitarian in the sense with which we are 
here concerned if no gestures of deference were made with respect to 
such qualities, so that we should say; ‘Height, weight, etc., etc., makes no 
difierence in their intercourse.’ When we come to inegalitarian situa- 
tions wc come up against certain difficulties. 

Let us first consider the comparatively easy case of a party at which 
the gubests come from different sodal dass^. Let us assume that every- 
one in the room is aware of this difference. Let us further assume that 
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dicir conduct is influenced by class-afiiliation. The resultant behaviour 
will be roughly of two sorts: either such as to mark the difference or 
such as to cover it up. Those who deem themselves superior may cold- 
shoulder those they deem their inferiors, or they may be patronizing or 
‘gracious’, while the ‘inferiors’ may withdraw among themselves or 
behave respectfully and deferentially to their ‘superiors’. Alternatively 
the superiors may be more effusive to the inferiors than they would be 
to one another, while the inferiors may manifest an elaborate ease of 
manner to show that they recognize no difference in status. Obvious 
permutations and combinations of conduct are possible, all of them 
determined by a felt difference in social class. 

Now what is the difference between such a situation, which is com- 
mon enough, and, say a group of freshmen at a university entertaining 
a rowing blue, or the meeting of a dining club at which are present 
several connoisseurs of wine, whose taste and knowledge is recognized 
to surpass the taste and knowledge of the otlier members of the 
party? In both these two cases respect is paid, in the former to rowing 
prowess, in the latter to taste and discrimination. In both these 
cases, too, the conduct might either be such as to mark the difference 
or such as to niinimize it: 'Of course I only got my place in the 
boat by sheer luck’ for instance, or ‘I don’t re^y thiub one man’s 
taste in wine is any better than another’s. The whole thing’s a ramp. 

I just happened to. . . .’ All the same there is a difference between the 
cUss distinction situation and the other two, a difference in what we 
might call ‘typicality’ or ‘general social acceptance’. In the first case 
we should say that class-difference was generally recognized in our 
society, which means that it is a recurrent theme, manifesting itself 
over a wide variety of situations, while in the other two cases we might 
say that prowess in rowing or connoisseur-ship of wine only receives 
recognition in a comparatively small number of situations and in the 
eyes of comparatively few persons. 

^There are certain prestige differences which receive what we have 
called ‘general social acceptance’ and there are others which receive 
‘restricted social acceptance’. What is meant by ‘restricted social 
acceptance’ is that the prestige value in question enters into the assump- 
tions of a comparatively small number of persons. 

The phrase ‘enters into the assumptions’ requires explanation. 
Consider the case mentioned above of the undergraduates entertaining 
a rowing-blue, or consider the case of a group of speedway fans enter- 

teining a celebrated speedway cyclist. They might be old friends, 

1 
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die prestige-bearing persons are present. If a difference in, say, wealth 
aroused no feeling of respect, involved no conversational assumptions 
or expectations of a wealth-prestige order, and if the more wealthy 
received no deference-behaviour from the less-wealthy — then that 
would mean that the evaluation-system of the persons of whom this 
were true w^ould not include wealth, and in such a ‘world’ wealth 
would have no prestige. 

So much for ‘restricted social acceptance’ which has been distin- 
guished from ‘general social acceptance’. The question may now be 
asked: Is this distinction fundamental? The answer is: No. The ‘general 
society’ which ‘defrnes’ such prestige values as class is merely a more 
inclusive collection of persons. What we mean by ‘general social 
acceptance’ is that over a very wide range of human beings feelings of 
respect or disrespect with regard to such characteristics as ‘birth’, 
occupation or wealth may be inferred, certain conversational assump- 
tions abour such matters can be made with confidence, certain ex- 
pectations of response are almost certain to be fulfilled, and certain 
classes of ‘deference-conduct’ are likely to be observed in social situa- 
tions of class inequality. In fact what we mean when we speak of the 
‘society to which a man belongs’, whether on a large or small scale, 
is in ultimate analysis, the system of assumptions, expectations, and 
coherent responses to which his own conduct has been trained to adapt 
itself in the social situations in which he is placed. 

There is a difference between such systems which should be men- 
tioned, though it is not of fundamental importance. A man is, as it 
were, bom into certain systems — ^his national or tribal system, or bis 
class system, for example, while he joins — either compulsorily or 
voluntarily — other and more restricted ones, such as a school system, 
or a factory system, or a ‘speedvray fan’ system. 

This discussion of social situarions in which socially significant 
differences in status play a part has been prolonged in order to bring 
out the central and dominating position of the social situation itself. 
This is, in fact, the beginning and end of social psychology. The 
society , the ‘group’, the ‘culture-pattern’ are constructs, the social 
situation, in an important sense, really exists. Of course in some sense 
the ‘social situation is an abstraction because one picks out of the real 
existent complexity certain features (e.g, the co-operating performance, 
or the deferential gesturing) for special notice, much as in a piece of 
music one might call attention to a tune which recurs in different 
contexts. What is meant by saying that the social situation is the reality 
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served or photograpiied. So, in a sense, they could, but if you ob- 
served all the members in a room, or took a photograph of them 
sitting in rows, you would be photographing or obsennng all the 
members in a social situation. The notion of a group as a persistent 
entity writh certain standards of value, a certain code of conduct, and a 
scheme of conventions is a tool of thought bv means of wmch we co- 
ordinate the conduct we observe. It is a model which we make and not 
an observable thing. It may be said to stand in much the same relation 
to social intercourse that the notion of ‘personality^’ or ‘character’ stand 
to individual conduct. 


we interpret ■ 
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observe a person’s conduct (including bearing about it) for long or 
sborc periods at a time, but our observation is cumulative and we 
observe it in terms of a model which we call the person’s "personality’ 
or "character’. The glimpses we get begin and end, but the construct 
in terms of which we make our observation persists, and our observa- 
tions themselves are in terms of it. How w^e come to see gesturing and 
speaking bodies in terms of persons it is by no means easy to say; the 
fact is that we do. One thing, hoW'ever, seems pretty certain: we could 
not form such a frame of reference unless what is presented to us had 
some consistenev^ about it. The object we observe is a recognizable 
human being and looks much the same from one observation to 
another, so that the appearances are apprehended as appearances of the 
same person. 

In addition to this, and for our present purpose of great importance, 
there is a certain consistency of behaviour. The person does not merely 
behave like other human beings in a general way, he manifests certain 
regularities peculiar to hirnself. It is on a basis of these that we fill out 
our model of the person s personality’ or "character’. Again, however, 
we come to do it, we do this immediately. 'We apprehend a new 
acquaintance as a potentially fill-out-able person, and proceed at once, 
Vvith or wdthout sophisticated reflection, to note regularities and con- 
sistencies in his conduct. We immediately form an hypothesis about 
him, W'hich guides our further observation and is modified when our 
expectations have been falsified. The more his actual conduct fits in 
with our expectation the more we say we "understand’ him. Con- 
versely, when we say: "I can’t understand how so-and-so could do 
that, it means that our model is inadequate, though we usually do not 
like to admit our mistake, and tend rather to blame the person in 
question for not fitting in with the model we have made of -him. The 
expression: I cannot imderstand X’ nearly always carries a note of 
disapproval. 

Personahty and character — there is no point here in drawing a 
distinction between these two words — are models built out of observed 
continuities and attendant consistencies and regularities of conduct. 
Some are characteristic of human beings as such, some are characteristic 
of relatively small groups of human beings, and some are character- 
istic of one human being.^ The model is, as it were, held together by 
the guiding forces of value and reason. Our model is, of course, very 


cf. Kluckhoiiii, C. 2iid Murray, H. A. (ed.) Personality. Cape, 1949, p. 35. 
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pnnapies as regulanty and signs ot approval and disapproval, and 
we construct the ‘way of life’. 

Now we know perfecdy well how often we are mistaken in our 
personahty constructs and how often we are wrong in our interpreta- 

auch more tentative should b 
constructs of culture-patterns. We ourselves have been drilled to adapt 
ourselves to, to participate in, to be part of a system of assumptions and 
expectancies and all our observations and interpretations are bound to 
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inriuciiced tlieifbv. Ib order to forae tools for the interpretation of 




another svstem vre must at least be aware of the peculiarities of our ots.ti 
perspective. Doubtless this difficult}" can, in a measure, be overcome, 
but tliat it is bv no means always overcome is witnessed by the culture- 

d •* d 

pattern constructs of ah too many people who have woven them out 
of a rninimurn of obsen^ation and generous measure of prejudice. 
Such sources of defect, however, can be detected. A more dangerous 
source of defect is the inevitable selectivity of the observer. It may well 
be that the field anthropologists, Eving for a year or so witli the tribes 
they are stunting, can paint a picture which is recognizable to anyone 
following in their footsteps, because the numbers are relatively small 
and one may have good reason to suppose that ever}"one lives much the 
same sort of life. When one is dealing with a society of any size one 
cannot observe all its members and the chances are high that the 
samples one meets are not representative.^ 

This is undoubtedly one reason w'hy descriptions of national char- 
acter so often differ. Indeed, one lias onlv to think of the wild notions 
of ‘the French’ constructed bv visitors wiio only know Montmartre, 
and that but Ettle, to see the danger. The matter gets more serious 
when the model is constructed of what W"e might call ‘poHticar rather 
than ‘domestic’ elements. Disapproving adjectives Eke ‘war-like’, 
‘aggressive’, ‘tyramious’, or approving ones like ‘democratic’ or 
‘peace-loving’, even if true of any member of the society are only 
Ekely to be true of comparatively few. It is obviously of importance to 
know the quaEtics of people whose decisions have far-reaching efiects 
and wffien w^e speak of ‘the Russians’, the ‘Japanese’, the ‘Americans’ 
and so on, it is more often than not to these that we are really referring. 
Unfortunately, hotvever, w^e run the risk of spreading wffiat is true of 
the few over the many and thus get an entirely false picture of the 
majority of the population, who probably scarcely think in terms of 
poEtical aggression or tyranny or democracy at all. If this were merely 
a defect in scientific hypothesis the methods of correcting it would be 
fairly simple: we should tell our scientists to do their job better. The 
real danger of defective modelsty^ill appear when we consider the part 
pkyed by these models in social life. 

First, however, we must consider the way in which the social models 
define sodal boundaries. Supposing we were to view the world firom a 
distance we can imagine (another model is being used) seeing central 
places at w?hich decisions are made, setting in motion other decisions 
^ c£ Natld, S. F. The Fmmdatim of S&dal Anthropohgy, CoBen and West, 1951. 
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over an area on all sides of our centres. Let the decisions be what we 
call ‘administrative’ decisions and the range of the net-work of any 
set of such decisions would determine an administrative area. If we 
drew lines round such areas we should get a ‘political map’, and the 
areas would be ‘states’. It is quite clear that a precise definition of any 
state in such terms would be very compHcated because we should have 
to include in our major or inclusive areas, the smaller areas of what we 
call local government’, and it is not necessar}^ for us here to pursue the 
subject. The point is — and it is an important one — that states are not' 
things, but administrative systems in which certain people have the, 
‘right’ to tell other people w'hat to do, and the boundar}^ between 
states comes when people on one side of the fence will not take orders , 
firom, or are not administered by, people on the other side. 

Turning now to our more immediate problem, ‘cultures’, or ‘ways- 
of-iife’, or ‘societies’ are similarly discriminated. We find areas within 
which there are certain regularities of conduct — overt and covert — 
sufficiently distinguishable from one another to make us give them 
special proper names. Almost alw ays the areas marked out by cultural 
models will coincide with the areas marked out by the political-state 
models. Almost alw^ays one of the differentiating regularities wiU be 
language, but it may be, as in Switzerland, that the regularities of con- 
duct among people speaking different languages transcend in signi- 
ficance the linguistic classification. It may be that the regularities wc 
note have a long history behind them and transcend political bound- 
aries, as in the case of Toynbee’s^ Civilizations. It^ay be that in spite ■' 
of certain differences, the regularities of conduct of a group of persons 
may be worth attention even though some of them belong to one 
political area, and others to another. Such would be the case if, for 
instance, the aristocracies of two countries resembled one another in 
their way of life more than either of them resembled their co-nationals 
in their way of life. 

The choice of regularities in thus marking out culture-areas, or 
societies is theoretically an arbitrary matter. Practically, however, 
there is at least one guiding principle. We want to use our way of life 
models for interpretation and prediction. We want to be able to say : 
if this person belongs to that culture then he is likely to behave in such 
and such a way or he does this because the X’s, of whom he is one, 
do that kind of thing and it means so-and-so.’ The regularities we shall 
select for this purpose must therefore be of a certain complexity and 

^ A Story of History. Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1934. VoL I. 
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detail is required in our models: the culture-pattern of a male (or 
female) of a certain social status. 

Again he lives somewhere — in Bavaria, in Kent, in Kwangsu. Are 
there, we ask, cultural distinctions which mark out Bavarians from 
other Germans, Kentish men from other Englishmen, and inhabitants 
of Kwangsu from other Chinamen? So we go on until we come to 
his village or his street and the culture pattern of his home. 

A useful method of dealing with all this is provided by Linton, who 
analvses culture in terms of a net-work of statuses, each with its 
appropriate behaviour and role. This scheme is discussed in a later 
chapter.^ 

Some cultural determinants — we use the expression with caution, 
because aM wc mean is: such regularities of conduct as fit the models 
we have constructed — some cultural determinants may be relevant to 
the explanation of a person’s behaviour in a general way more or less 
all the time. There are other models wliich are only relevant to his 
behaviour in special circumstances. His membership of a dart team, for 
instance, ■will involve, in fact will be, behaviour specific to that parti- 
cular interest. Somewhere between the general cultural model, and 
the small-scale group model, we can place such models as ‘the lawyer’, 
the ‘doctor’, the ‘clergyman’. 

The upsnot is a SQt of models diiSerentiating one general culture from 
another, and then each model turns out to include other models within 
it in accordance with the differentiation into what are sometimes called 
sub-cultures within each ‘society’. The importance of this intra- 
cultural differentiation can hardly be exaggerated. Insistence on it cor- 
rects the over-simplified models to which reference has already been 
made above. By way of example, consider one aspect of the problem 
of delinquency. We hear a great deal about lax discipline, bad com- 
pamons, bad neighbourhoods and so forth — all in general terms. Such 
phrases are, in fact, tautologous. Lax discipline is discipline wliich has 
not prevented the delinquent from doing whatever he has done; he has 
done what he has done because he has not been prevented from doing 
it. Companions and neighbourhoods are ‘bad’ because they have ‘bad’ 
resets, a boy has gone to the ‘bad’ because his companions have been 
such as not to prevent his gomg to the ‘bad’. The pseudo-explanations 
evaporate on inspection. What we want to know is the acti^ culture 
in which he has been brought up, and the actual variety of it winch is 
manifest there in the street in which he lives. We want to know what 
153- 















ilaritics of bclia\nour about him, and sharpened by observation of 
erences. Thus the important ‘we’ — ‘they’ distinction comes about. 
sa}dng that the child gradually identifies himself with the ‘we’ group 
mean that his desires and ambitions are focused not only upon 
iself but also on what he deems to be tlie vicissitudes of the ‘we’-^ 
up. To varying extents from person to person behaviour will be 
jrmined not only by ‘w^hat I want irrespective of my group’ but 
by ‘what I ivant as a group-member’.^ 

1 this description of the sort of way in which group-ideas function, 
have had to brine* out into Drominence what is often onlv vao-ne 


that, all the time. To say he has a ‘R.otarian-modeI* in his mind is to 
say diat he understands such a question as ‘Are you a Rotarian?’ To say 
that he ‘identifies himself’ with. ‘We Rotarians’ is to say that he will he 
pleased when he hears things that mean to him ‘The Rotarians have 
done well’, appropriately displeased when the reverse happens, pre- 
pared to forego personal advantages if they conflict with the ‘Rotarian- 
ishness "which he had acquired (and which constitutes effective member- 
ship) and proudly adept at the ritual which adorns the weekly lunch. 
He need not, as it were, tahe out his Rotarian model and contemplate 
it aU the time, in fact he may scarcely ever do so. If cross-questioned, 
however, he has it ready to hand. The same may be said of all the 


wxujL lu-ciiuj-y uiciiibcivcs, national ana locai assoaa- 

>ns, community, club and empire. 

We are, of course, perfeedy familiar with this phenomenon of 
'e “identification and ‘they’-non-identification, but what is not so 


oDVLous IS me conscructionai nature or me we and the they . Once 
this is realized we are prepared for varieties in the content and clarity 
of the models we use. It is obvious that the ‘England’-model is likely 


of a man who has never moved away from some remote comer of the 
country. Education, communication and mobility all play their part 
in changing people’s ideas of ‘England’ and making them more ahke. 
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This de- 
velopment of similar models is going on all the time as education vrithin 
an area becomes more uniiorm, and communcations bring people 
vnth the same identification into closer contact with one another. 

So much tor the clarit\’ and elaboration of our models. More im- 
portant is the qualities the}" embody. The models with which we ident- 
if\" ourselves will, of course, have Vood’ qualities, because that is what 
identification mvclves. Characteristics which the impartial observer 
will include in his model, but which identifiers adroit to be had’ ones, 
wdl tend to be ignored cr said to be ‘Un-English’ or ‘Un-American’ 
by the latter. The models with w^hich we identifv ourselves are ‘ideal’ 

* j 

in both senses of the word. 


When it comes to the ‘out-groups, w^e distinguish sharply between 
‘friends’ and ‘enemies’, the latter having ‘bad’ qualities. Furthermore 
the ‘enemy’ models function as intimately in the lives of those who 
have them as the ones with w’hich they identifi" themselves. There is 
good reason to suppose that w/e attribute to the enemy groups not only 
‘bad’ qualities for which W"e have evidence, but disapproved-of quali- 
ties in ourselves. This is called projection. Thus the ‘enemy’ group is 
believed to be aggressive, mean or sexually pencerse on very little oh- 
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comniimity/^ In any group activity it provides a means of recalling 
past experience, a means whereby the whole group becomes aware of the 
immediate present environment, a means of collectively planning, and 
canying out a project, and at the same time it helps to arouse and 
maintain group feeling. All this is perfectly true, and Lewis goes fur- 
ther to remark: ‘If, as Plato says, individual thinking is internal con- 
versation, then it is equally true that group thinking is external con- 
versation.’^ Having gone so far, why not, Lewis asks, think of such 
essential intercommunication in terms of a ‘group mind’, for is not 
‘mind’ behaviour mediated by symbols? That, of course, is a matter of 
convenience. What is indubitable is that without language no group 
collaboration of any complicity could ever come into being, and this 
surely means that language was, as it were, ‘invented’ for thi.q purpose. 
The ‘private’ use of language for thought is a secondary development 
from the ‘pubhc’ and ‘primary’ function of language as a method of 
communication. 

A final type of group must be mentioned. When we say that a man is 
an American, a Samoan, a male middle-class Frenchman or a Coman- 
che Warrior we are saying something about the kinds of conduct that 
wiU be expected of him in appropriate situations as defined by the 
models we make of the culture-pattern named by these expressions. 
The range of variety named by any one of them is enormous. Let us 
take by contrast some of the things we mean when we say that a man is 
a barrister or a gunner. His membership of these two classes will entail 
a more precise prediction of the sorts of things he will do. Some of the 
social situations in which the barrister and the gunner will participate 
will be highly structural or formalized. As a barrister he has to fit in 
with the procedure that is a Court of Law in Session and the gunner 
has, on occasions, to carry out his part of a drill. Some roles involve the 
performance of specific actions on certain occasions, others do not. 

Looking at the the matter fi:om the situational point of view we can 
distinguish between the ‘structured’ situation and the ‘unstructured 
one . The distinction can best be imagined as a scale with the purely 
informal party, or conversation at one end and the strictly formalized 
ritual at the other. The distinction is important for three reasons, 
(i) The knowledge of the formalities obviously influence the actions 
of participants. (2) The formal situation itself acts inliibitively, making 
certain conduct inappropriate. This, of course, says nothing because it 
is what we mean by a formal situation. The interesting thing is that 

^ Language and Society. Nelson, 1947, p. 68. 2 
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Conclusion. The social situation, relatively tormal or relatively in- 
formal, is tile reality which Social Psychology studies. These situations 
and the conduct that constitutes them are not haphazard. There are 
recurrent patterns of assumptions and expectations in their participants, 
recurrent expressions of approval and disapproval. These regularities 
enable us to abstract models in terms of which the actual conduct can 
be interpreted and, vtithin the limits of individual variety, in a measure 
predicted. These are called ‘culture patterns’ or ‘ways of life’, and, if we 
want to refer to the performers, ‘societies’, nations’, or ‘groups’, or 
‘tribes’. One feature which helps to consolidate groups (i.e. reinforces 
and modifies the regularities of conduct) is the acquisition on the part 
of the participants of the idea of the groups to tvliich they belong, and 
the idea of their membership. 

The child, then, grows up, not merely drilled to go through certain 
motions on appropriate occasions, but in a world of models which he 
has been taught to construct. With some he ‘identifies’ himself, others 
are fiiendly, and others hostile. These are real constituents of his 
tmiverse_ and the very notion that they are models constructed by him- 
self seems absurd, because he does it unwittingly. So used are we to 
handling model-words, such as clan, group, culture, nation and the like 
that constant reference to their nature as constructs would be weari- 
some. In vrhat tollovrs such W’ords vrill be used fiom time to time 
Vvithout cumbrous parentheses; this, it is hoped, will not be misleading 
if we remember that social situations are the begitmitig and end of our 
subject. 
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YiUage, wliicli most of ns do not, we spend a great part of our time in 
social contact with, specialized roles rather than with persons, and we 
ourselves are either numbers or abstract customers. The young lady at 
the post office, the young man at the labour exchange, the woman at 
the food office, the ticket-collector, the bank-clerk are all met as 
efficient or inefficient specialists whom we' know as such and- in no 
other way, and wfoo have no interest in us whatever. It is very different 
&om the old fiiend who keeps the village shop and walks round to cast 
a critical eye on our runner beans after closing time. 

The difference between ‘personal’ and ‘impersonal’ contact is clear 
enough, and few will deny the attraction of the former. Such, indeed, 
are the attractions of the more personal relationships, in which each 
partidpant is of some significance as a person to his vis-d-vis, that it 
looks as though such relationships were required to satisfy deep seated 
needs. ‘Mass-sodety,’ says Kimball Young, ^ ‘fosters a sense of personal 
msecurit}% loneliness and incompleteness/ and firom this, he suggests, 
springs a demand for ‘social-cultural conditions which will restore at 
least some of the needed emotional warmth, integration, and sense of 
security’. This demand is partially satisfied in ‘crowd-contacts as at 
sporting events, political rallies, prize fights, and motion-picture 
houses.’ While Paul Reiwald suggests that the very conception of the 
sodal-man itself offers a welcome identification-model to the depleted 
personality; ‘He tries to bolster uphis“mdividualitevacLllant”bymeaiis 
of the mass itself, which takes on the role of the individual. It is pre- 
dsely this phenomenon that induces the masses to exaggerate the 
differences which distinguish a nation, a party or a group firom the 
others. The collectivity has to replace what the individual has lost. He 
gains as a collective being what he looses as an individual.’^ 

One feature, then, of what is called ‘Mass-society’ is that it does not 
satisfy man’s desire for personal significance, so that he feels unim- 
portant, lonely, and incomplete. Another source of dissatisfaction is 
that ambition is no longer contained within accepted bounds of the 
possible.® AH the factors we have mentioned: education, communica- 
tion and so on, have helped to undermine traditional codes, and the 
‘masses’ in. the popular sense of the word, are now demanding a higher 
standard of life. In a society in which a traditional standard of life is 
accepted as in the nature of things, the very fact that it is accepted and 

^ iHd., p. 408. 

2 Reiwald, P. De VEsprit des Masses. Delachaus et Niestle, 1949, p. 3 53. 

® C£ Sprott, J. H., and Stewart, A. H. Living in Crowds. Bureau of Current Afiairs 
Bnllctni, No. Si, 1949. 
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A word should, perhaps, be added about such expressions as ‘Mass- 
society^ and ‘the Masses’. Both are what vre have called ‘model-words*. 
The former is a label attached to the model we construct of certain 
aspects of modem large-scale industrial societies. Such societies, while 
difiering in their way of Hfe in certain respects, have the features in 
common which we have been discussing. The actual way in which 
these features will manifest themselves will depend upon other cultural 
features peculiar to the society in question. ‘The Masses’ is an expres- 
sion used to denote large numbers of people who have emerged from a 
condition of quiet social insignificance into a new political and social 
importance. This causes pain to some people and therefore the ex- 
pression tends to have a pejorative ring about it. Both expressions must 
be clearly distinguished from what it meant by the word: ‘Crowd.’ 

^ Open mid Closed Societies and their Gtemies. Kegan Paul, 1945. 
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*tlie status and role of the individual in relation to the means of pro- 
duction and exchange of goods and services’ and that his status and role 
also determines certain attitudes and values. 

To test the theory, therefore, one obviously has to ask people having 
different statuses and roles to whzt class they affihate, and then see 
vrhether the status-role grouping fits the class-affiHation grouping, and 
also whether views held on certain issues are appropriately divided 
among the two groupings. This is tvhat Centers did. He compiled 
a quota sample of males over twenty-one covering the United States, 
and using as criteria: region, urban-rural, size of town, age, standard of 
living. Altogether 1,100 interviews "were obtained, and among the 
questions asked w^as the one w^e have just reproduced. 

The ivording of the question is a delicate matter. In 1939 Gallops 
found that 88 per cent, of his replies to a similar question plumped for 
the middle class, and only 6 per cent, in the upper or lower classes, 
while in 1940 the magazine Fortune^ found that 79 per cent, identified 
with the middle class. Cantril,^ too, found much the same: 87 per cent, 
claimed middle-class membership. These results were surprising be- 
cause they did not fit in with expectations based upon the data con- 
cerning income and occupation. Was it, perhaps, that in the social 
situation of the interview, levels of aspiration came to the fore a little 
too insistently? Or was it, as Centers thinks, that the wrong labels were 
used? It appears that the expression *lower class’ is disliked and there- 
fore avoided. If the expression ‘ivorking class’ is included difierent 
results are obtained, and, indeed that category was chosen by 51 per 
cent, and 53 per cent, respectively of the respondents in two polls taken 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion in 1946 and 1947.^ Cen- 
ters, then, seems justified in his nomenclature. Three per cent, voted 
themselves upper class, 43 per cent, middle class, 51 per cent, working 
class and i per cent, lower class, while i per cent, *did not know’ and 

I per cent, were tiresome enough to say that they 'Don’t beheve in 
classes’. 


The ^sample had also been classified into seven Urban and three 
Rural role and status categories: large business, professional, small 
business, white collar, skilled manual workers, semi-skilled manual 
workers and unskilled manual workers for the urban group, and farm 


g Pulse of Democracy. N.Y. Sii n m and Schuster, 1940. 

The People of the United States—A Self Portrait. Fortune, 1040. 

Am. and Soc. Psychology^ 1943, p* 474- 

ciL International Understanding. Soc. Sc. Research Coun- 
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to 'two or more orders ot people wiio are believed to be, and are 
accordingly ranked by the members of the community, in socially 
superior and inferior positions.’^ in their first volume they divide the 
commumt}' of ‘Yankee Ciry’ into six classes: two uppers, two middles, 


and two lotvers. 

in the ‘Status System of Yankee City’ they proceeded to a closer 
analysis, coming down to the social situations in 'which class difierences 
display themselves. This led to a systematic positional system of great 
complexity which is worth a brief description because the method 
employed might be used elsewhere. In ‘Yankee City’ there are some 
hundreds o£ Associations, some thousands o£ families, some thousands of 
cliques, economic organizations (stores, factories, ofEces), churches, schools, 
political parties j i.e. seven methods of grouping. Now you have six 
classes and you can take any one of the groups under these seven 
headings and consider their membership. An association, for instance, 
may have only ‘upper-upper’ members, or it may have upper-upper, 
lower-upper, and upper-middle members, or it may have lower- 
middle and upper-lower members or onlv lower-lower members. 
These are only examples and many other combinations are found. 


meetmg 


e 12 


\ji. u^^ui,iuuuiib wiiu:>c iiicmDcrs are eimei lower-upper or upper- 
middle. These associations are therefore, by definition open to our 

W^anier,'W. L. and Lunt, P . S. Tlie Social Life of a Modern Cotutfiunity. Yale Univ, Press, 
1941. The Status System of a Modem Community. Yale Univ. Press, 1942. 

* Centers, op. cit., p. 228. ^ Social Life of a Modem Community, p. 82. 
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middles is represented only in cliques and families while groups consist- 
ing of lower-upper and upper-middles are found among the associa- 
tions , cliques j families and economic groups. 

An example will indicate the use to which this analysis is put A Mrs. 
Breckonndge (UU) gave a pohtical tea, the Starrs (LU) were there 
so were the Frenches (UM). We have, therefore, a face-to-face group 
of Type 3 . The positions in each chart, and in the generalized, scheme 
are numbered on a perfectly straightforward scheme and the numbers 
here for Type 3 happen to be: UU, position3, LU, position 13 2nd UM 
position 26, At the tea, the conduct is appropriate to the positions. 
Those in position 3, who often went in position i as upper-upper 
equals in situations only consisting of upper-uppers, now are in a 
situation which demands semi-formal, pohte behaviour’, while the 
purpose of the party to promote political solidarity, makes it ‘impera- 
tive to mark “natural feelings,” ’. The Starrs (position 13) ‘act superior 
than’ the upper-middles in position 26. Mrs. French (position 26), 
finding that she cannot, try as she may, compete with the ladies talking 
to Mrs. Starr (LU) and Miss Alton (UU) because they all belong to 
the House and Home Club (Type 2. UU and LU only) and therefore 
‘have something to talk about , moves across the room to another UM 
lady who belongs to a UM clique. Still, Mrs. French did try to muscle 
in, as she had tried over and over again to join the House and Home 
Club, but alw^'ays without success. ‘Mrs. Breckonndge declared that 
the Frenches were “pushers and climbers and always scheming to get 
into your house”.’ 

By means of the positional system everyone can be ‘placed’, situa- 
tions and their development can be interpreted, their backgrounds can 
be analysed, and the whole society allocated numerically to various 
positional possibilities. It may appear to some that enormous labour 
and cumbrous elaboration have forged a gigantic weapon to crack a 
very small nut. It is true that situations, such as Mrs. Breckonridge’s 
party, are familiar enough and that the casual observer, sensitive to 
class-differences, is well aware of what is happening without this 
elaborate formulation, but it is up to the social psychologist to produce 
such formulations and one of the merits of the ‘Yankee City’ investiga- 
tion is to show how compHcated these formulations must be. Another 
merit is that the authors keep the social situation itself well in view. 

Methods of Investigating face-to-face Groups. Warner and 

^ Status System of a Modern Community j p. 37. 



jLiiiii, wiicn mey asscnoe a soaai sioiaaon, oicen supply a magram, 
constructed out of tlie symcols deSned in their positional chirrs, to 
represent the actual contacts — conversarion and iisceniags — tliat take 
place. This method of representing social relationships symbolically 
has been developed independently by trvo ‘schools’ of soda! psycho™ 
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th Autocratic and Democratic Leadership. There were three levels, 
some cases Autocracy resulted in high aggression, in some cases in 
ithy and in the Democratic regime the aggressive level was between 
j two, in fact at twenty-three aggressive acts in a fifty minutes 
meting. This is represented by f ^L,^x == O for L® = 23 . Now in 
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field, and the other the intrinsic value of group standards to the mem- 
bers. In order, therefore, to make your change, the group standard 
valence has to be ‘urdfiozen , changed, and ‘fi:o2en again at the desired 
level. Now this is a new way of saying something we know already, 
but there is contributory evidence of a less obvious kind. It seems, 
firom experiments on habit changing in a group that the changes are 
more stable if they are introduced by group discussion than if a lec- 
turing or individual instruction are used. (One group of mothers in a 
mid-western town was induced to listen to a lecture on the merits of 
firesh milk, another discussed the matter and decided collectively to 
drink more milk. After four weeks 50 per cent, of the second group 
were consuming more milk, while only 9.25 per cent, of the former 
had succumbed to enticement. The same thing happened in the State 
Hospital of Iowa in connection with feeding orange-juice to babies; 
here the method of group discussion was superior Co individual in- 
stniction. Bavelas,^ coo, working with sewing machine operators 
found that group decision was effective in stepping-up output. The 
same principle is doubtless at work in the group-discussions reported 
firom the U.S.S.K.^' 

This account of Lewin’s ‘topological’ or Vector’ analysis of group 
situations is intended to give some indication of his conceptual frame- 
work, and his methods of notation, which are accompanied by graphic 
representations with long or short arrows indicating the forces in the 
phase-space’. In assessing its value the two aspects of his theory should, 
perhaps, be kept apart. Lewin insists that we must not waste our time 
worrying about the reality’ of group-dynamics and field forces. They 
are ‘intervening variables’ of a kind which every science interposes 
between one observed datum and another. He would, presumably, 
deprecate the tone of voice in which we have discussed ‘models’ in the 
preceding chapters. We may concede his point. As tools our ‘models’ 
are as necessary as his ‘field-forces’, and there is no doubt that his 
conceptual frame— work is extremely valuable. It puts life into social 
proc^ses and social situations, and his advice to those who are trying 
to bring about a change that they ‘should not think in terms of the 
“goal to be reached” but rather in terms of a change “firom the present 
level to the desired one” ’2 is useful. Process and change are the very 
essence of group and situational conduct. What is more questionable is 
the value of the notation. The examples that have been given are only 

^ N. Msuo:. Psychology in Industry^ HougHtoa Miffling, 1946, p. 264, 

^ 'Frontiers in Group Dynamics,’ Human Relations I. p. 32. 
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Intersexual choices are fewer until, at thirteen to fifteen, they start in- 
creasing again, wMe racial differentiation only starts at about the fifth 
grade. Such findings fit with Piagefs observation in Switzerland,^ 
and the occasional disparity between chronological age and the social 
conduct usual at that age gives rise to the concept of ‘social age’ which 
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many times, e.g. one chilci lias physical contact with another, and what 
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poppy, you are/ Alice: ‘You’re a puppy/ Kenuetli: ‘No, I m a con- 
ductor on a train/ Alice: ‘You are a puppy/ Kenneth: ‘f 11 give you a 
sock. I’ll give you a kick in the forehead/ ^ 

This land of detailed reporting of conversation and action as they 
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group and individual periormances on ten dinerent tasKs, including 

^ Gordon, K. A. ‘Study of Aesthetic Judgments,’ J. Exp. Psychol^ 1923, 6, p. 36. 
‘Group judgments in the field of lifted weights.’ J. Exp. Psychol., 1924, 7, p. 398. 
‘Further Observations in group judgments of lifted weights.’ 1936. J. Psychol, i, p. 105. 
* Bechterev, W. and Lange, M. ‘Die Ergebnisse des Experiments auf dem Gebiete dcr 
EoDcctiven Reflexologie.’ Zsch.f. angew. Psychol, 1924, 4, p. 224. 

® Shaw, M- E. ‘A comparison of individu^ and small groups in the rafional solution of 
Complex Problems/ Am.J. o/PsychoL, 1932, 44, p. 491. Cf. digest in Readings in Sodal 
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1927, II, p. 348. 

^ Thorndike, R. L. ‘On What Type of Task will a Group do well?* J. Abn, Soc, Psychol, 
S93S, 33 , 409* 

® Husband, R. W. ‘Co-operatioii versus Solitary Problem Solution.’ J. Soc, Psychol 
1940, n, 405. 
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is that a * Committee’ — or, rather, a group so labelled, may come to- 
gether for a varieU" of purposes of which the intellectual solution of a 
problem is only one. In some cases of urgency', when action is called 
for, the prestige and/or obvious pre-eminence of a single person may 
not only carru the dav but it miav w^ll be that the leader’s’ decision is 
better than any that could have been hammered out by^ the committee 
in discussion. Aeain a "Committee’ mav be a statutory body existing: 
for the purpose of making decisions vrithin a defined area of compet- 
ence. In such cases procedural factors play ilieir part, remote objections 
not concerned with immediate issues may divert the discussion from its 
immediate considerations, wliiie, as we ail know to our cost, the sug- 
gestions that are made from time to time are prompted by the desire 
to be noticed rather than by the desire to loUow" the light of reason: 
Finally the function of a "committee’ may be not only^ to arrive at a 
decision, but to commit the members to united action. This is the 
function emphasized by Lew^in^ and his followers, and has been 
referred to above (p. 33). 

So far we have considered the systematic observation of groups as 
they affect individual members doing tasks by themselves, and as fields 
of co-operation in the solution of problems. A final type of experiment 
must be mentioned, devised lo study the effect of a group in modifying 
individual judgments, though this topic has already come to the fore in 
some of the experiments mentioned above. What w'e have now in 
mind is illustrated by an enquiry undertaken by H. T. Moore.^ He 








nvented a simple method of registering graphically 
£ormity to a rule.^ If you take any rule which aims at 
orm pattern of action, such as stopping at a crossing 
ights are red, or clocking-in at a factory at or before a 
can count the number of people obeying the rule and 
mark this upon a graph, the vertical lines of which refer to numbers of 
people, while the horizontal ones refer to degrees of conformity, with 
extreme conformity at the left-hand end. Then you count those who 
do not quite conform, e.g, those motorists who go very slow but do 
not stop, or the w'orker who arrives a little late, and mark their number 
on the graph. So you go on through progressive degrees of iniquity 
until all the relevant population or sample have been catered for. If the 
rule is completely effective the result should be a straight line because 
the population w’ill all conform. In fact, of course, the shape obtained 
by this method is like the letter} the wrong way round. The shape of 

the curve, its uprightness or spread-outness indicates the efiectiveness 
of the rule. 


1 Farnsworth, P. R. ‘Further Dates on the Obtaining of Scale Values.’ /. Psych., loit 

19, p. 09. .J J > yi-Jf 

* Crowd.* Psychol. Monog., 1916, 21, p, 26. 

® The J-C:tiiye Hypothesis of Conforming Behaviour.’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
■*^ 934 * V. 1 14. Cf. Readings in Social Psychology, p. 55. ^ 
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Ariotlier set of experiments on perceptual judgment arc dicse of 
Sheriff on tiie Yoimatioii of group standaras or norms’. Mudi has been 
built round these experiments and it may help the reader to see the 
point oi them if we start from a more theoretical position. Every 
stimulus to perception and ever}' topic introduced to our minds for 
consideration is, as it were, received by us, not in naked isolation, but 
in what Sierif calls a ‘frame of reference’. We see things as near’ or 
Tar’, large’ or ‘small’ according to scales of reference which have been 
established in us by experience. We judge incomes to be large’ or 
‘small’ in relation to a ‘frame of reference’, partly determined by our 
social position. The price of an article is so many shillings; it is ‘cheap’ 
or ‘dear’ in terms of our ‘frame of reference’. Political propositions are 
what they are; they are judged ‘right’ or ‘vvTong’, ‘misguided’ or ‘red’, 
in terms of our ‘frame of reference’. Indeed ‘personaBu’’ and ‘moral 
codes’ are nothing but such ‘frames of reference’, of which the reflective 
mind makes ‘models’. Now ‘frames of reference’ and presentations to 
be received by them may differ in frrnmess and clarinu This is obvious 
in the case of perception, and one can easily see from common ex- 
perience that some people on certain points are, as we should say ‘un- 
shakable’, while others wobble. The less structured a presentation, the 
less uniformly will it be apprehended and the more ‘subjective factors’ 
will come in. This is the rationale of projective technique for bringing 
out individual differences, such as the Rorschach and the Thematic 
Apperception tests. Again, the vaguer the stimulus and the less firm 
the frame of reference when it comes to political or ethical issues, the 
more open we are to social pressure, ^ This has been formulated in the 
following terms by Kxech and Crutchfield:^ ‘A suggestion concerning 
an ambiguous situation will be more readily accepted than one con- 
cerning a clearly structured situation,’ while ‘a suggestion that fits in 
with other systems of beliefs and frames of reference will be more 
readily accepted than one that does not.’ These principles no doubt 
account for the divergency in the results of experiments on the in- 
fluence of ‘group’ and ‘expert’ opinion. 

Now ‘frames of reference’ are set up imperceptibly in us during the 
course of our social interactions, that is to say: it is our nature’ to ac- 


^ Shaif, M, ‘A study of some social factors in perceptioii.* 1935. Arch^ PsfchaL, No. 
1 87. rf. Slierif, M. Outline of Social Psychology, Harper and Brothers, N.Y., 1948, 
pp. 162 £ and Readings in Social Psychology, p. 77. 

®c£ Luchins, A. S. ‘On agreement widi another’s judgment.* J. Abn, and Soc. Psychot, 

1944» 39> p* 97* 

® Tlmry mii Problems of Soda! Psychology. McGraw-Hill, 1948, p. 358. 
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gestions as to the conceptual tools which may be found helpful in the 
understanding of group behaviour in the small face-to-face group and 
in the larger society. 

Groups for Bion are of different kinds. There is the ‘sophisticated’ 
or ‘work’ group with its specific tasks, its powers of adult co-operation, 
and its techniques of organization, administration and the like which 
are 
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firora the unconscious depths and therefore tries to cling to its formal 
frame-work; on the other hand wrhen a group is in the grip of a basic 
emodonai concord, it fears the disruptive technique of ‘work’-group 
activity with its stress on intellect and reason. The individual in the 
^basic assumption groups is uneasy because he is trying to preserve his 
adult integrity, and all the time contributing to the ‘group mentality* 
and sw’ayed by its influence. Thus, though it may be true that ‘the 
group is essential to the fulfilment of a man’s mental hfe’,^ there are 
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of the dangers.® Bion’s investigations are, as has been indicated, still 
in progress and no definity is claimed for them, but the subicct is of 
such importance that some reference to his views has to be made. 

In conclusion let us consider one or two more general studies of 
groups. The close-up systematic observation of groups in action has 
ite limitatioii, as will have been gathered from the examples given 

I, p. 405. ® Human Bjeladotts. IIL o. 1 
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, with one which he prefers. Far better, if it can be done, to transfer 
gang as a whole into something which fulfils the same fimetion as 


A more detailed account of gang lite is to be found in W. F. Whyt 
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when he was competing against members of his own group/ ^ The 
group disintegrated w'herx Doc entered politics. Tnis broi 


U 2 iit liim into 


relation with the outside world in w'hich he was at a disaduaiitage be- 


cause of his poverty. He gave up the struggle, his followers felt them- 
selves let dovTil and the gang broke up. 

The formation of ‘in-group’ cliques are described by Ernie Pyle^ 
and Bill Mauidiu iii^ their Hvid description of life in the American 
Army. They both tell a familiar story of exclusiveness, private joking, 
the spontaneous development of loyalties, and the discomforts of the 
misfit and the outsider. 

All groups, as vre have seen, tend tovrards structuration which is 
evidenced by (or, more correctly, is) a role system, an etlios, a certain 
formalization of action-patterns, and the generation of the idea or 
model of the group in the minds of its constituents. They differ, hovr- 
ever, in the degree of organization they achieve. French^ compared 
the conduct of members of boys clubs and athletic teams with that of 
ad hoc groups of college students when faced with difficult problems 
and dangers. He found that the organized groups displayed ‘definitely 
more social freedom,'‘v7c feeling”, interdependence, equality of participa- 
tion in the group activity, motivation, fiustration, and aggression 
against other members of the group! The last part of this not very 
happily worded report is significant. In danger the organized group 
might be less effective. 


Conclusion. Everyone is influenced by social patterns at varying 
distance firom him. There is the general social pattern into which he is 
horn, whose influence is mediated by his family, playmates, acquaint- 
ances, and — ^in a wide sense — ^his neighbours. Then, nearer at hand, are 
the more specific patterns of social life which bring in the peculiarities 
of his class, his county, his city, his village, his street. As we come down 
nearer to what actually happens, we come to his family, his gang, his 
school, his dait-club, his work-mates and so on. Krech and Crutch- 
field® make a distinction of terminology to mark the kind of concep- 
tual distinction to which we are referring. They speak of ‘Psychologi- 
cal Groups’ as cases when: (i) ‘All the members must exist as a group in 
the psychological field of each individual, i.e. be perceived and reacted 

1 ibid., p. 19. ^ Here Is Your War. ^World Publishing Co., N.Y., 1945. 

^ Up Front. Holt, 1945. Quoted by Sherif. Outline of Soe-Psych.^ 103. 

* French, S, R. P. Organized and unorganized groups under fear and jErastration in 
Studies in topological and vector psychology. Univ. of Iowa Press, 1944. 

s Xtejfiff and Probienis of Social Psychology. MacGraw-Hill, p. 363. 
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ilie possession ot the tollowing: (i) ciiltural products (such as buiiu- 
Sy rotes, prayers, magic formulas, songs) ; (2) a collective name or 
svmhol: distinctive action patterns; (4) a common belief system; 


lY pigeon-noiing, and we must empnasize, as lurecn ana t^rutcnneia 
emselves do, that the same group — or rather the same label — may be 
Lind under both headings. A family is certainly a ‘social organization , 
dehned here, and every household is, from day-to-day, a ‘psycho- 
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stand alone who have grown up, while those w^ho love to get into 
huddles are not heally happy’ but only assuaging their sense of being 
unloved. Between these extremes it is difficult to choose; as usual in 


such conflicts of value the concept of being ffiot-really-happy’ is a 
source of much misgiving. 

Whatever view tve take on this issue, the fact seems to be that parti- 
cipation in group activity does give zest to the lives of enormous num- 
bers of persons. It provides them with a sense of security and wnrth; 
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Group morale wdtli its attencant maiiitestatioiis of lo}’aIty and self- 
sacrifice is intelligible enough once one accepts tlie value of the group 
for individual satisfactions. A man will defend the life of iiis group not 
only because he fears the ostracizing accusation of cowardice but 
because in some sense its life is identified with his own. 



likely to think of it as being more like a ‘crowd’ than would be the 
case if it were composed of people engaged in critical or intellectual 
contemplation of what is going on. ’Of course there are borderliiie 
cases in which emotional polarization and intellectual interest are both 
at work, hut the greater the common emotional disturhance the more 
crowd-like the situation. Such a situation, however, is very unhke a 
seething mob, so that we must draw a distinction to start with between 
the ‘institutionalized crowd’ and the ‘informal crowd’, with the 
proviso that the former may on occasion — as when a fire breaks out 
in a theatre — turn into the latter. 

The Informal Crowd, By way of simplifying ous task 
it will be convenient to start with what we have called the ‘informal’ 


of Social Psychology^ Kegan Paul. Eagliyb Edition, 104.6. d. ^87. 
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American sociai-psyclioiogists wiio prefer to say that ‘The individual 
in the crowd behaves just as he would behave alone, only more 50’ d 
Such a point of view is certainly more acceptable than one which hints 
at a super-personal entity, but, in view of the description of crowd 
action and the theoretical explanation which seem most appropriate, 
Adlport’s statement cannot be taken as the final vrord unless the words 
in italics are interpreted in a very odd way. 

The changes in the individual in extreme cases may be listed as 


with its correlates of decreased self-criticism and intellectual alertness; 
(3) diminished sense of responsibility and disinhibition of normal social 
controls; (4) a sense of power and anonymity. In so far as a crowd is 
made up of people charged with the same emotion, and undergoing 
the processes mentioned above it will act ‘as one', though really it is a 
system of individuals in reinforcement relationships to one another. 

Let us take the characteristics of the crowd-individual in turn. The 
most significant is the first, heightened emotionality. Before consider- 
ing the factors responsible for the heighteningy a point of fundamental 
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brealcs out in a tlieatre, but certain preliminary conditions are recjuired 
for a great deal of crowd action. The great instances of mob violence — 
the taking of the Bastille, scenes in. the Russian revolution, lynching in 
the Southern States of America — can only be understood if we take the 
general state of affairs into consideration. This is brought out by 
Theodor Geiger^ who expresses himself as follows. ‘Although the 
‘‘mass'*’ is dispersed, it aas at a distance. The essential point is that 
individuals as they leave their homes are already at that very moment 
in the state of mind which characterizes the collective attitude. In other 
W’ords their state of mind does not result from the excitation of an 
agitator, nor is it bom in the tumult of action.’ Geiger phrases his 
account in terms oi ‘supra-individual collectivities’ and much that he 
says is expressed in tenninology with doubtful implications, but how- 
ever we put it we must certainly insist that w'-hat is ordinarily called 
‘states of unrest’ are conditions in which large numbers of people are 
specially liable to be throwm into an emotional state, and to be prompted 
to action bv stimuli which odierwise would not affect them. Their 

tf 

threshold is lowered with respect to certain responses and, as Barham 
once obseiwed: ‘When the litde heart is big, a htde sets it off.’ 

Crowd action, then, may be a release of social tension, but that is 
not ail. We are all of us from time to time — and some more than 


others — the victims of internal tension. Pent-up aggressiveness and the 
desire to feel the security of social contact are likely to seize upon any 
opportunity for expression and crowd action often gives them their 
chance. Charles Bird^ draw's attention to the ‘geography’ of the crowd, 
its compacmess near the centre and the thin fringe at the periphery. 
‘Individuals near the centre have elbowred' and pushed their way into 
favoured positions. They are people who enjoy or covet social con- 
tacts, who seek or crave excitement, %vho are given to action and not to 
reflection, and who may be expected to profit from the activities spon- 
sored by the leader.’ To the last words we 'would add: ‘Whether they 
are aware of such profit or not.’ 

Finally, we must add that the general cultural habits of the crowd 
members will operate to make a crowd in one culture different from a 
crowd in another. This may well account for the mixture of aggres- 
siveness and obedience which Hider was able to instil into his audience, 
and for the institutionalized crowd-like frenzies described by anthro- 


^ Die Masse und thre Aktion. Enkl. Stuttgart, 1926, p. 80. Quoted Reiwald De VEsprit 
des Masses, p. 154. 

^ Social Psychology, Appleton Century, 1940, p. 349. 




expectedly excessive. Many writers have drawn attention to this, 


among them Tarde,^ who vrites of the unbridled extremes of emo- 


tional outburst: ‘Between execration and adoration, between horror 


and enthusiasm, between cries of “Vive” and cries of “A Mort” there is 


for a crowd no mean.’ It is because crowd action is often so dispro- 
portionate to the situation or so excessively unlike the cooler responses 
of rational men that some WTiters have sought to explain it by reference 
to an up-surge of mysterious underlying forces. Le Bon for instance, 
explains the unity of a crowed by reference to an unconscious racial 
soul, and Jung^ who describes crowds as ‘blind beasts’, and sees them as 
moved by the irruption of forces from the collective unconscious. 

Such fanciful sources of energy need not be called in to account for 
the excesses of crowd-behaviour. Multi-determination will carry us a 



tive sympathetic response’. The principle of the primitive sympathetic 


^ c£ Hardy, Georges — *La Foule dans les sod^tes dites primitives’ in Rdwald, op. dt., 

p. 222. 

® VOpiniem et la Foule Paris. Alcan, 1901, p. 36. 

* Psychohgische Betrachtungen^ eine Auslese aus dm Schriftm von C. G. Jung, Jolan 
Jacobi. Rascher, Zurich, 1945, p. 179- Quoted by Reiwald, P., op. dt., p. 117. 

^ The Group Mind. Cambridge, 1920, p. 25. 
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doing acts with only one person or norm or model, whereas they have 
been frequendy rewarded for acting as large groups of others actf 
Thus both factors (2) and (3) are the result of social traioing of one 
form or another, and not due to any innate mechanism. Furthermore 
the "inter-stimulation’ of leader to crowd, and crowd to members, are 
circular processes. Obedience swells the importance of the leader, and 
his inflated prestige invites further submission, while the expression of 
terror and the flight of one excites his neighbour to the same response 
and his neighbour in his turn acts as a stimulus. 

Thus, to return to heightened emotionality, the primar^^ cause is the 
stimulus which has its effect either because it is exciting "by nature’ or 
because it affords relief to social and/or personal tension, and to this we 
now add the secondarv" effects of cumulative inter-group stimulation. 

The third characteristic of the individual in the crowd is his dimin- 
ished sense of responsibility and the disiohibition of normal social 
controls. This has already been accounted for. Responsibility requires 
intellectual alertness, and we have seen that this is in abeyance. How- 
ever there is something more to be said. The crowd and the leader (if 
there is one) tend to take the place of our internalized social controls 
(our "super-egos’, as the Freudian would say). "In a group,’ says 
Freud/ "the individual is brought under conditions which allow him 
to throw off the repressions of his unconscious instincts.’ A permissive 
control has taken the place of the inhibitory one. This may be respons- 
ible for the sense of righteousness sometimes exhibited by crowds, to 
which E. D. Martin- has called attention. 

Under appropriate circumstances crowd action, as we have seen, 
gives us opportunity to do things which social controls forbid, but 
which we nevertheless want to do. It is quite clear, however, that in 
cases, for instance, of extreme danger this factor is scarcely Hkely to 
apply, but forcing a Negro to eat his genitals before he is lynched is a 
very different matter.^ This does not, of course, mean that aU "crowd 
action’ is either timorous or vile. Under appropriate circumstances it 
may be noble, self-sacrificing and generous. 

The last characteristic: the sense of power and anonymity are of the 
order of reinforcements. The presence of a multitude of people is 
encouraging if you are on their side, and among them — ^who will 
notice yon? 


^ Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, p. 9. 
® The Behaviour of Crowds, 1920, p- 155. 

^ cf. Miller, N. E. and Dolkrd, J., op. cit., p. 205. 


and the immediate first move. La Pierre and Farnsworth in this con- 
nection give sensible advice: "A few moments after smoke is evident 

^ ‘Isolated [a man] may be a cultured individual; in a crowd be is a barbarian’ (op. cit., 
p. 36), c£ Smatofss omnes boni vtrij senatus tomcmus mala bestia, 

® La Fmte Criminetle, Alcan, Paris, 1898, pp, 113 f. 
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66 Social Psychology 

in 1926 wlien diere was a wave of xenophobia. A bus load of foreigners 
was stopped by the police near a fire and told to go by another route. 
The crowd thought diat the travellers had come to the scene of disaster 
to gloat and before the police could prevent it a hail of stones feU on 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the bus. Again in 1939, a crowd in 
Liverpool at the time of the LR.A. bombing outrages, set on an Irish- 
man, while he was buying a balloon for his child, and would doubtless 
have killed him if the police had not intervened. 

Finally, a story from MacDougaU,^ who was present at a gathering 
of natives of Borneo for the purpose of strengthening friendly relations 
between the tribes. All vrent smoothly rniril a small piece of wood fell 
on the head of one of the leading chiefs, drawing blood, 'in the space 
of a few minutes angry emotion sv/ept over the whole assembly’. 

In all these instances we have a latent unrest and some small episode 
which acts like a spark to tinder. A sHghdy different situation is de- 
picted by Tchakotine.^ On the 5ih of March 1917 crowds of people 
were milling about the streets of Petrograd. They were tired of the 
war, tired of privation, and as a last straw the price of bread had been 
raised. The police had disappeared, the soldiers were in their barracks, 
the trams had stopped and ever}"one from the offices and ships joined 
the seething mob through which rumour rushed like wild fire. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon someone ordered a party of about a 
hundred men who "were trained in gas-warfare to march through the 
streets in their gas masks preceded by a band and red flags. The crowds 
were electrified by the spectacle and the word quickly went round: 
‘The revolutionary troops are here; they are going to attack the bar- 
racks.’ The news reached the soldiers and out they came. Joy, relief 
and acclamation replaced bewilderment, anxiety, and fatigue. 

This story provides an example of the aimlessness of crowds who 
merely assecjible because of a common plight. It is because of this that 
people interested in crowd-action in revolutionary situations have 
stressed the need for leadership. Tt is the leaders who provide a move- 
ment with an objective and a programme, the masses give it weight,’ 
says von Wiese. Michels, to whom we have already referred, con- 
standy insists on the hopeless plight of the crowds without a leader, 
while Trotsky in his History of the Russian Revolution puts the leader in 
his place in relation to the led. There is, however, the other side of the 
story. The leader of the crowd is only accepted if in some sense he 
responds to their needs. ‘We have been accused,’ says Trotsky, ‘of 

^ The Groi^ Mind, p. 26. ® Quoted by Rdwald, P., op. cit., p. 327. 
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S0dal Psychology 

With this distinction of perspective we have not reached the end cf 
our tools of classification. We must employ a scale of Yormalityh from 
the ‘informal’ leader at one end to the ‘formal’ or conventionally 
accepted leader at the other. This caters, among other things, for the 
distinction we commonly draw tetv'een the ‘real’ leader and the ‘mere 
figure-headh 

Bringing these two differentiations together, we have the formal and 
informal execution of leading in a face-to-face situation; the formal 
and informal leader-group relationship; and the formal and informal 
leaders of the larger societ}\ These categories are, of course, over- 
lapping. The leader in a society may speak to many of its members 
quasi-face-to-face over the wireless and the formal leader of a group 
will be placed from time-to-time in direct face-to-face relationship 
with its constituents. The purpose of the classification is to bring out 
in as orderly a way as may be the varieties and complexities of the 
leadership problem. 

Formal face-to-face Leader-follower Relationship is present 
when any person formally recognized as leader’ addresses anyone who 
recognizes him as such. The range of instances is enormous. The chair- 
man of the Committee, the officer on parade, the officer who goes first 
into conflict, the patrol leader in action, the employer addressing his staff 
and so on. To these obvious cases we must add, to save our classification 
from becoming too unwieldy, parents admonishing or advising their 
children, older boys ordering younger ones about, the Cliinese grand- 
mother announcing her wishes to her daughter-in-law, a member of 
the working classes accepting a member of the upper classes as his 
model. 

Now two points have to be made: (i) In so far as real compulsion is 
explicitly used in any of these cases, we are moving tow^ards the realm 
of dominance and out of the region of ‘leadership’. (3) In any situation 
in which one person gives orders to another which that other volun- 
tarily obeys, or makes suggestions 'which he accepts, or serves as a 
model which he copies, or guides and directs die activity of other 
people "with their consent, we have an instance of leadership. In some 
formal cases, as illustrated above, the leader exercises his influence at 
least in part by virtue of his office, though personal qualities may come 
in as ■wcU. In the other cases there is no actual office, but there is rather 
a cultural ascription of leadership. Children are supposed to obey their 
parents in our culture, the young are supposed to give way tofdie old, 
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[t IS odd to leain from Landis," who spent a long time listening 
to conversations in Oxtord Street and Regent Street, that an English- 
man tends to adapt !is conversation to the woman he is with, while in 
America the women adapt their conversation to the interests of the 


men. It only gees to show how variable leadership relations are from 
one culmre to another. 


Before leaving the social situation aspect of leadership we must 
notice an important point, and that is that a person who is leader in one 
situation is not necessarily leader in another. And not only that, but in 
several studies (e.g. that of Parten^) it has been noted that children who 
are most ofreii followers are also most often leaders when compared 
with the average. Alurphy, Aiiirphy and Newcomb^ draw attention 
to another combination of wwys of behaving which at first sight would 
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In small groups :iicre is a ter.denc}’ for the informal leader to hccon 
the recoeiiized oficiai of a structured grouo because, as we have noted 
before, there is a tendency' for all srouos to perpetuate themselves and 
to become established as organized entities. In the general society the 
formal leader tends to become an informal leader in a variety of 
spheres. His views on reincarnation or diet are listened to with res- 
pect once his personal attributes, or those imputed to him, have made 
an impression which enables him to transcend the narrow competence 
of his oSice. 

Ill the above discussion an attempt has been made to consider the 
problem of leadership from three points of view: the leader in action, 
the leader and the group, the leader on a national or even a world scale. 
Other classification of leaders according to the type of thek leadership 
have been made. 

Sir Martin Conway^ distinguishes between the crowd-CGmpellerf the 
crowd-exponent and the aowd-tepresentative. Better known is Bart- 
lett’s^ classification into the Institutional leader, who corresponds to our 
‘formal’ leadership, the dominant leader, who appears in time of crisis, 
and the persuasive leader who makes use of promises rather than incite- 
ment. Bartlett’s analvsis of the ‘institutional’ leader is of particular 
interest. He calls attention to his remoteness and the barrier which he 
may erect between himself and the rest of the world. Behind these he 
can build his legend — often the legend of the ‘good’ man who knows 
so little about the wickedness of his subordinates. The chances of a 
sergeant are better than those of a lance-corporal when it comes to 
getting a good reputation. 

Other classifications by Sanderson, Bogardus, Nape, and Munro 
will be found in Albig’s Public OpinionP They illustrate the variety of 
aspects from wliich leadership can be viewed, most of wrliich we have 
considered here. 

One fault from -which many classifications sufier (e.g. Bartlett’s) is a 
failure to distinguish between the ‘type of leader’, e.g. formal or in- 
formal and the ‘technique of leadership’, e.g. by domination or per- 
suasion. 

Two studies of leadership must be referred to in greater detail. H- D. 
Lasswell'* has made an investigation into the different types of leader 

^ The Crowd in Peace mid War. 

* Bartlett, Sir F. C. "Hic Social Psychology of Leadership.’ J. Nat. Inst, of Ind. Psych., 
1926, 3, p. 188. 

® McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 96. 

^ Types ifPoUtkal Personalities. Publication of the Am. Sociological Society, 1938, 23, 
p. 164. 
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are, as migiit be expected, extremely complex, but certain differences 
stand out between the responses to democratic and laissez-faire control 

^ op. dt., p. 334. 

* LeuiiyK., Lippett, R. and R. K. ‘Pattern of As^gressive Behaviour in Exocii - 

mentafly Created “Social CWes”f J. 5 ot. Psychol, 193% 10. p. 271. Lippett, R.^‘An 
Expcnmeiital Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmosphere ’ ‘StndiV«! of 
Topological and Vector Psychology.’ Unip. oflotpa Studies in Child IVeffare. No. 16 1010. 
cf. Lippctt, R. and White, R. K., digest in R.eadinQs in Social Psvchoto^v r» 
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was either much higher or much lotver, and this wns the case whenever 
any given regime was established in any of the clubs. 

Of course it must be borne in mind that the general background of 
the children was the American way of life. Whether the results would 
have been the same with children brought up under different cultural 
conditions is a matter of doubt. Furthermore some of the boys pre- 
ferred the autocratic to the democratic order. This tvas particularly 
the case of the son of an army officer who placed a high value on strict 
discipline. We are reminded of Peak’s^ study of Nazi membership in 
the course of which he observes: ‘Persons reared in the authoritative 


family, which is common in Germany, typically find greatest security 



PsychoL 1945, 59, 276. 
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S2 Soddl Psychology 

leaders and non-leaders, v/hilc Caldwell and Wcllniaii^ found that 
leaders in the junior high school were more extrovert than the non- 
leaders. As to physique, common experience shows that the piinv are 
not necessarily at a disadvantage in all contexts. However, E. B. 
Gowm“. discovered that the people in executive positions that he 
measured were taller and heavier than the average of the group tliev 
controlled. He also found that small-town preachers weighed on the 
average 17 lb. less and were ifg inches shorter than bishops. 

Happily w’e need proceed no further because Charles Bird has 
examined about twenty enquiries into leadership qualities and ex- 
tracted from them no less than seventy-nine traits; only four (fairness, 
self-confidence, enthusiasm, and sympathy) are common to four hsts, 
while a sense of humour and extraversion get mentioned five times and 
initiative six times. All the traits are socially approved ones, v^hich 
would seem to indicate that the investigators kept good middle-class 
company.^ 

Surely all this lack of agreement is explained by the fact that the 
qualities of the leader are selected by the needs of the led; it is therefore 
quite ridiculous to expect to find that the qualities of a junior schoolboy 
leader are the same as those required by a group of strikers. Of course 
such considerations must not be pushed to extremes. A small, shy, 
deaf man will not be so likely to find himself in a leadership role as one 
less small, less shy, and with all his faculties. Again, in a class society, 
boys and girls brought up to give cotmnands to and receive obedience 
from others will have a degree of self-confidence w^hich will enable them 
to take the lead on certain occasions more readily than people who 
have not had such advantages. 

It might be possible to define a set of social situations and then assess 
the relative advantage of certain" groups of characteristics with respect 
to leadership in them. Indeed, this has been done in brief by Kimball 
Young for military leaderships, and it is the basis of any effective 
selection of officers whether for the army or for industry. You can, of 
course, invent ideal groups and the ideal and devoted leaders wffio wiU 
lead them gently but firmly along a route of which you approve. The 
danger is that you wdll end up with the vision of a starry-eyed clean- 
living athlete, who is retarded at the adolescent phase of his develop- 

^ Caldwell, O. W. and Wellman, B. W. ‘Characteristics of School Leaders.’ J. Educ, 
ReseemK 1926, 14, p. i. 

® Exemtipe and His Control of Men. Macmillan, N.Y. 1915. 

® Bird, C., op. dt., p. 379 [cf. Albig. Public 102 for another list]. 

* ©p. dt., p. 344. 
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exaininatioii — usually a 'writien one — may eKminate candidates who 
would in point of fact be good leaders in the posts for which they 
W'Ould like to apply. Are there, it may be asked, other methods? 

During the Second World War a technique w-as elaborated for the 
effective selection of officers by placing candidates in test situations. 
Leadership in general was thought of as ‘the measure and degree of an 
individual’s capacity to influence — and be influenced by — a group in 
the implementation of a common task’d This means that leadership 
is regarded as a general capacity to participate in group-activity and 
that, provided there is no neurotic bar to such participation, any one 
may be a leader in an appropriate group-situation. For their own pur- 
poses, the War Office Selection Board (WOSB) analysed ‘group 
effectiveness’ into three aspects: (a) ability in the purely functional 
aspect of the job; (h) group-cohesiveness or ability to bind the group 
in the direction of the common task, and (c) stability or ability to stand 
up to frustration. Any effective leader must have some capacity in all 
these directions, but situations will clearly differ in the degrees to which 
they demand high level power of planning, organization and execu- 
tion, or the inspiration of group-solidarity, or stability in the face of 
stress. 

In order to estimate the candidate’s abilities a battery of tests were 
devised which included ‘leaderless group tasks’ in which groups of 
eight men were told to carry on a discussion or carry out a task of some 
difficulty so that the ‘group-cohesion’ man, who brings everyone into 
the field, can be differentiated from the ‘group-disrupter’ who is all out 
for personal prestige, and the ‘group-dependent’ and ‘isolate’ who are 
the hangers on, the ‘passengers’, or those who simply will not play at 
all. 

This situational technique with appropriate modification was subse- 
quently adopted by the Civil Service Selection Board (CSSB), but in 
diat context ‘group-effectivism’ was not such an important matter, or, 
at any rate, had to display itself in a different kind of situation (e.g. 
in committees). 2 

Closely associated with problems of leader-selection by means of 
practical tests, is the problem of leadership training. It will be seen in a 
few moments that there are many people who relish the follower-role, 

^Harris, H. The Group Approach to Leadership-Testing. Kegan Paul, 1949, p. 19* 
rf Vernon, P. and Parry, J. B. Personnel Selection in the British Forces. Univ. of Londcm 
Press, 1949. 

® c£ Wilson, N. A. B. Hie Work of the Civil Service Selection Board. Oaupaiwna! 
Psyi^logy, 1948, 22, p. 204- 
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who actually have an ‘opinion’ on that issue at that time. We should, 
indeed, be landed with a multitude of ‘publics’, which is what W’e are 
after, but one fundamental feature would be absent, and that is the 
coherence of certain sorts of opinion held by the same people over a 
long or short period of time. We must start, rather, wdth the groups 
of people w^ho form the ‘publics’ first. Evert'One will recognize the 
fact that as he passes from one company to another he may find himself 
in totally different atmospheres. Things that are approved by one set 
of people are disapproved by the next, and issues \Yhich agitate one set 
are unknown to, or indifferent to, another. It is not, however, easv to 
define the groups. In the first place there is the general society which is 
usually wrhat is referred to by the word ‘pubhc’, when it appears in the 
newspaper, or when it is ‘polled’ by the Institute of Pubhc Opinion. 
There are certain issues about which every member of the nation may 
be expected to have an ‘opinion’. ‘There exist,’ says Dicey, ^ ‘at any 
given time a body of behefs, convictions, sentiments, accepted prin- 
ciples and firmly rooted prejudices, which taken together make up the 
public opinion of a particular era, or w^hat we may call the reigning or 
predominant current of opinion.’ The issues are numerous; political, 
religious, moral, scientific and so on, and any model we make of the 
‘public’ in this large sense must be somewhat vague because not every 
person has an ‘opinion’ on all the topics about which there may be said 
to be a ‘pubhc opinion’. All ive mean is that as members of the 
‘general pubhc’ people may be expected to have views on a number of 
issues. 

The views may be homogeneous, or they may be divided. This 
second possibihty introduces us to the notion we may call ‘sectional 
pubhc opinion’; that is to say the various puhhcs, within the large one, 
wMch are united by holding one view about an issue which divides the 
great pubhc. Thus we may diink of Conservative circles, left-wing 
circles, rehgious circles, atheistical circles, business circles and working 
class circles. 

A third break-down of the general pubhc is into groups united by 
some common characteristic and having special interests of their own 
which may be too parochial to be included in the purview of the ex- 
tended public or may be special aspects of wider issue. Rehgious bodies 
such as the Roman Cathohcs, the Baptists and the Plymouth Brethren 
would he included, so would the professions, such as doctors, lawyers, 
estate agents and personnel managers. In this category of ‘group pub- 

^ lam md Opinion in England, 1926, ed., p. 19. 
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belonging to more man one of them. Lastly we may think of 
3 a consduient of one or more groups which have special interests 
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“ smaller groups, too, may be homogeneous upon certain issues 
and dhided upon others. The village may be unanimous in their dis- 
approval ci tde parson, but divided on the subject of the village hall. 
The inhabitants of a town may be united in tiieir fecRng of civic pride, 
and countenance no criticism, but there mav be two views about 
extending its boundaries. Doctors may agree on matters of professional 
etiquette and disagree about the National Health Scheme. So we might 
go on, but enough has been said to indicate the kind of analysis to 
which the construct ‘Public Opinion’ can be subjected. 

We have, however, not done with anaivsis. The issues about w’hich 
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Social Fsych&hfy 

and more or less generalized and affcctiYc tendency or predispositkm t« 
respond in a rather persistent and characterisric manner, usually posi- 
tively or negatively (for or against) in reference to some situation, idea, 
value, material object or class of such objects, a person or group of 
persons/ 

When we talk about the ‘opinion’ of a pubHc we are not really 
thinking of their ‘opinion’ in the intellectual sense, as one might be 
interested in the opinion of a biologist on the Lysenko issue; we are 
thinking about the ‘Kne’ they rake for or against some matter of dispute. 
Of course the distinction between what we mean by ‘attitude’ and what 
we mean by ‘opinion’ cannot be closely pressed, but the more emo- 
tionally charged, the more people mind about a matter, the more wc 
would use the word ‘attitude’, the less they mind, the more they arc 
‘purely’ intellectual, the more we would use the word ‘opinion’. When 
considering the ‘line’ taken by the ‘public’, it is the emotional content in 
which we are interested and so w’c would prefer to speak of ‘attitude’ 
rather than of ‘opinion’. 

An attitude, then, is a predisposition to respond, and we go back to 
our rough classification of topics about which publics of various kinds 
are ready to exclaim, agree, disagree, condemn or approve. Some, 
we said, are topical. That is obvious enough. It may be an event of 
national importance, like a pit disaster, w^hich elicits a xmanimous cry 
of: ‘How dreadful 1’ It may be a matter about which we hear conflict- 
ing views. But the wonder may not last even as long as seven days. 

This is different from the class of issues which, in various specific 
forms, last for a considerable period. Such are the issues which divide 
political parties, and long-drawm-ont topics, like the propriety of 
marrying one’s deceased wife’s sister, or the advisability of disestablish- 
ing the Church of England. 

A similar distinction can obviously be drawn when we think of 
small-scale publics. The village is scandalized at the birth of an un- 
expected illegitimate baby, and forget it in a week, while they return 
to their perennial brooding dislike of the local R.D.C. 

We added a third category, and here join issue with one of the best 
known writers on the subject. In his book — Public Opinion^ William 
Albig^ defines opinion as ‘an expression about a controversial point’. 
This would exclude ‘public opinion being shocked at’ such and such an 
episode — an expression ver}^ firequently and intelligibly used — unless 
there were obviously two xvays of looking at it. It may be that Albig is 
^ McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 5. 
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these artirjfles to be included in ‘public opinion’? One good argument 
against their inclusion is that they are not often the subject of discussion, 
and it is in terms oi discussion that ‘public opinion exists. If ever}"one 
happened to hold exactly the same view upon a topic and never men- 
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d it at all so tnar no one knew that anyone else had ever thought 
^Dout It, there couJi be no sense in saying there is a public opinion 


about it. That is periectly true, but the issues which have just been 
mentioned are not quite in that extreme category'. No one seriously 
discusses the retuval ot the slave trade, or abolishing compulsory^ 
education and yet it is ‘common knowledge’ that slavery^ is wTong and 
compulscrr education right. There are two arguments in favour of 
including these basic assumptions in Public Opinion and they are: (i) 
afl changes and shirts of opinion occur in terms of them in the sense 
mat they provide a mental ‘set’ or ‘frame-work of reference’ in terms 
of which attirudes operate. (2) There is a gradual shift from the 
controversial level to the assumption level. Dicev^ w^as scandalized 
at the notion tliat old age pensioners should be allowed to vote; would 
any but philosophers think twice about the matter now? At one time 
compulsory education was a ‘live issue’, but to say that it is ‘dead’ is not 
to say that no one has a view about it; we all, or nearly all, 
agree. 


On these grounds we include in our construction of the contents of 
Public Opimon, accepted standards and policies as a basis upon which 
the structure of Public Opinion at any moment is built. But that pic- 
ture is too static. Public Opinion,’ said Coolev,^ ‘should be regarded 
as an organic process and not as a state of agreement about some 
question of the day.’ If we want an image we might think of the sea 
witn its eddies and currents. Deep below the surface slowly moving 
changes are taking place, on the surface itself we have an ever changing 
scene witli here and there a wave foaming and disappearing and a 
continuous surge and swell as of conflicting forces. 


^ op. dt,, p. 3ocav. 

® Cooley. R.. H- Social Process^ 1918, p. 37S. 
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We must therefore cater for two opposing aspects of public opinion: 
its stability and its change. 

By stahility is meant that as we move from one region of the extended 
public to another we find the same sorts of things being said in appro- 
priate circles for a fairly long time. As we move from conservative 
circles to left-tving ones, from the manor to the ‘local’, from the com- 
pany of intellectuals to the company of football fans, we can calculate 
more or less on the sorts of things we can say and the sorts of things our 
‘social sense’ will bid us repress. Such stability can be accounted for by 
the tendency to conform which we have acquired in childhood, and 
by the satisfaction almost everyone feels in having a point of view, 
which means that once it is acquired it is only abandoned with reluct- 
ance. We do not expect uniformity, of course; there are plenty of 
eccentrics or ‘deviates’, and it is a good thing there are because they 
are partly responsible for change, but on the whole the rewards of 
conformity are such that change tends to be resisted. This holds for all 
publics, great and small. 

Change, how^ever, certainly occurs, as we have already noticed, and 
nowadays opinion-atritudes change fairly rapidly. Things unsayable 
in our youth are now taken for granted; the ox that is ever ready to sit 
upon our tongues shifts his seat further and further to the left. 

Furthermore it is not only the contents of opinion-attitudes that 
change; there are changes in range and significance. With modem 
methods of communication — newspapers and radio — and with 
improved education more people have heard of more of the same 
things so that the general public has increased in scope and size. By 
change of ‘significance’ is meant change in the location of important 
opinion. From the point of view of national affairs — what is going to 
happen — not all opinions are equally significant. When the workers 
were unorganized their attitudes, perhaps of grumbling acceptance of 
their fate, were not as important as they are now. When power was 
in the hands of the landowners, their opinions were obviously more 
important than were those of their tenants. At the present moment, in 
1952, almost everyone is against war, but what we all really want to 
know is the attitudes of the small governing circles in America and in 
the Kremlin. 

We can have no close-up view of how these changes come about. 
To get it we should have to Ksten-in to millions and milhons of con- 
versations, because that is where public attitudes, which are mere dis- 
pofftions, come to reality. We can, however, get some idea of the chief 
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‘The tiger has shown himself at Gap. Troops arc advanc- 
ing on all sides to arrest his progress. He will conclude his 
miserable adventure by becoming a wanderer among the 
mountains.’ 

^The monster has actually advanced as far as Grenoble.’ 
‘The tyrant is now at Lyon. Terror seized all at his 
appearance.’ 

‘The usurper has ventured to approach within 60 hours’ 
march of the capital.’ 

‘Bonaparte is advancing by forced marches, but it is im- 
possible that he reach Paris.’ 

‘Napoleon will arrive under the walls of Paris to-morrow.’ 
‘The Emperor Napoleon is at Fontainebleau.’ 

‘Yesterday evening His Majesty the Emperor made his 
pubhc entry and arrived at the Tuileries. Nothing can 
exceed the universal joy.’ 


(2) ‘News’, however, is not the only factor which causes change. 
There are also changes in actual experience which may not come to us by 
remote communication or by w^ord of mouth, but in the very business 
of living. Such changes include changes in economic conditions, 
floods, earthquakes, an outbreak of some infectious disease, the 
evacuation of slum children and so on. An example of research into the 
effects of unemployment on attitudes is that carried out by M. O. Hall^ 
on employed and unemployed engineers in or near New York. He 
found, as one might expect, that ‘occupational morale’, i.e. the attitude 
towards such propositions as ‘Ambition is all right for youngsters, but 
a man gets to realize it is all the bunk’, was lov/est among the men who 
were in the wmrst economic positions. The unemployed groups were 
naturally less conservative than the employed. Such an effect of un- 
employment and distress is a commonplace. It is widely held that 
prosperity is a bulwark against Communism or, per contra, a condition 
in which men at last come to their senses. 

(3) Changes in Practice. We may divide behaviour into symbolic 
and non-symboiic, roughly corresponding to die distinction between 
what wc say and what we do. It is important to recognize, as La 
Pierre and Fransworth^ point out, that die content of these two kinds 
of behaviour sometimes conflict: the verbalizations elicited in one 

^ Hall, M. O. ‘Attitudes and Employment.’ Arch. Psychol, 1934- No. 165. 

* op. ck. 
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liea\ily. They should not, however, be lighdy dismissed. We cannot 
divide people up into an active part and a thinking and feeling part 
standing one against one another. We should rather put it that when a 
man voluntarily or involuntarily changes his habits and mixes with 
different people, his world is by so much changed. A constituent in the 
‘new world’ may, in a perfectly obwous sense, be the same as a con- 
stituent of the ‘old world’ but its role may have changed and that is very 
often what matters. The Negro seen as a mate is significantly different 
from a Negro seen as an economic rival. A workman raised to the 
position of foreman takes a new view of administration and discipline. 
In fact one of the ways of changing people — not always successful to be 
sure — is to induce them to do something different as William James 
reminded us long ago. 

The reason why this effect of change of practice has been elaborated 
is because of its practical application in the reduction of inter-group 
tension^ and in other fields as well. 

(4) The final factor responsible for change is one we have discussed 
before: leadership. The writings and utterances of politicians, publicists, 
playwrrights, morahsts, scientists and religious teachers have their effect 
from time to time, though not by any means as often as they would 
wish. We have already mentioned the controversy about the ‘great 
man’, as the exponent of what is already there or the innovator. He is 
both in the sense that if the climate o'f opinion is entirely uncongenial 
to his message it wiU wither, and yet his message may completely 
change our perception of the vrorld and our attitude towards it. We 
have only to think of Marx and Engels and Freud to appreciate that. 
The great religious teachers, too, must have spoken to men ready to 
listen; we know that the ethical teaching of Jesus of Nazareth was 
already in process of formulation before he was bom. 

Before leaving ‘Public Opinion’ there are three features of it to 
which we must refer: its ‘language’, its cumiJative history, and one of 
its methods of propagating news. 

The linguistic feature is the tendency to develop convient models by 
means of which we are able to classify unfamiliar particulars and thus 
adjust ourselves to them. These models are called ‘stereotypes’ and ever 
since Walter Lippmann^ called attention to them in 1922 they have 
been the subject of a considerable amount of discussion. 

^ df. WilKam, Robin M. ‘The Reduction of Inter-group Tension*, I947- Soc. Sc. Res. 
Council, N.Y. Bulletin 57, p. 

® lippmann, W. Publk Opinion. Harcourt Brace, 1922. 
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the newspapers of other countries if we compared their references to 
the U.S.S.R. 


how^ convenient ttiey are not only as energy-savmg aevices out also tor 
purposes of propaganda, and therefore how^ hard they are to break 
down. They may change their colour, but they remain global 
images for focusing praise or blame without awkward discrimin- 
ation. 


we want to understana now it develops, ruonc opimon at me present 
time, in all its large, and small-scale, manifestations, is the resultant of a 
long history, the begi nnin gs of which we can never discover. Ever 
since our remotest ancestors communicated in symbols it has a con- 
tinuous history of innumerable conversations, waitings and speech- 
makings. It has been shaped dowm the ages by the four factors noted 
above, by new events, by changing circumstances of living, by 
changes in conduct and by influential men and w-omen. In order to 
understand the attitude of English social classes towards one another 
now, we have to remember that for hundreds of years our aristocracy 
has received recruits from below, and that yoimger sons and their 
descendants have had to fend for themselves. To understand public 
opinion in Canada now we have to consider the history of the relation 
between the French and English Canadians. To appreciate the attitude 

^ Katz, D, and Braly, K. W. ‘Racial Stereotypes of One Hundred College Students.* J. 
of Ahs^ and Soc. Psychol., 1933 1 28, p. 280. 

* cf. Klinebcrg, O. ‘Tensions Affecting International Understanding.’ Soc. Sd. Res, 
Council, Bulletin, 62, 1950, p. 94. 

® Barrow, W. ‘Izvestia looks inside U.S-A.’ Pub. Op. Quarterly, 1948, 12, p. 430. 
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Rtimour. The propagation of news through the medium of con- 
versation has one form of special interest and that is: rumour. It is 
perfectly plausible to call any story that passes from mouth to mouth a 
‘rumour’ because in the passing it is liable to undergo certain changes. 
There is, however, convenience in keeping to the slightly disparaging 
sense of the word, and to contrast stories that ffierely pass from moudi to 
mouth, with those which are also checked against some official verifica- 
rion. 

One of the most interesting experimental investigations into the 
changes which take place as a story passes from one person to another 
is to be found in Bartlett’s RememberingP He performed a series of 
experiments which can easily be repeated in the form of a parlour 
game. Take a simple drawing or a story and let a person look at it for a 
short time, or read it, as the case may be, then tell him to reproduce it 
and hand his reproduction to the next person. He repeats the process 
and his reproduction is handed on until you have the series of repro- 
ductions of the whole group and then, when they are spread out, you 
can see the progressive changes that have been made. In the picture 
there is a tendency for meaningfulness to creep in, for pecuhar elements 
either to disappear or to be exaggerated, and for a somewhat formal- 
ized version, which may be quite unlike the original, to become rela- 
tively stable. Much the same happens with stories. Again, the end 
products tend to be more rational than the originals, if, as was the case 
with Bartlett’s material, they are bizarre. On the whole there is sim- 
plification, while certain incidents tend to become dominant. 

Much the same result was found by Northway^ and by Allport and 
Postman in their Psychology of Rumour,^ They speak of ‘tendencies to 
level, to sharpen, and to assimilate to personal and cultural con- 
texts’. ’ 

So much for the formal changes. The problem of rumour, however, 
is not only concerned with them. The story itself, if it is to live in 
competition with other stories, must have some dramatic quality, it 
must have an air of authenticity, and it must have some relevance to 
the social context in which it is to spread. 

La Pierre and Farnsworth, ^ directing their attention as they always 
do to the social situation itself, point out that rumour battens on con- 
versational rivalry. This is because, in a congenial situation, conver- 

^ C. U. P., 1932. cf. Readings in Social Psychology^ p. 69, 

® Northway, M. L. ‘Tiie Iiiuence of Age and Social Group on Children’s Reman- 
bering.^ B, J. Psych.^ 1936, 27. 

® Holt, 1947- * op. dt., p. 412. 
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barbarities as make diem unworthy to live, then, as we say, 'there can 
be no question about id, which is just what we want. 

Rumour, then, manifests certain formal modifications as the story 
spreads abroad; it spreads at all, pardy because people Hhe to show 
themselves ‘in the know’, and pardy because ‘knowing’ is comforting 
in an unstable situation. During the World War I ‘rumour climes’ 
were estabhshed in America to find out what rumours were current. 
Then attempts were made to counteract them. It has, however, been 
somewhat sourly observed that the ‘rumour cHnic’, particularly when 
it makes use of the radio, ‘spreads more rumours than it kills’.^ 

Assessing Public Opinions. We must now turn to the 
problem of assessing public opinion and attitudes. When this is done 
on a large scale the techniques of Public Opinion Polls are used. These 
organizations have multiplied enormously during the last few years. In 
America there is the National Opinion Research Centre, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion — the GaUup PoU, the Fortune Poll (Elmer 
Roper) . In England there is the British Institute of Public Opinion. 

For opinion research in other countries the student should consult 
the International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research which first 
appeared in 1947 - 

The questions asked may be provided with appropriate multiple 
answers, such as ‘Yes’, ‘No’ and ‘Don’t know’ or they may be ‘open- 
end’ questions which allow of a more elaborate answer. Obviously the 
opportunities of questioning will pardy determine the type of question 
used- The first type can be answered in a trice, the second requires 
something approaching an interview. Both types can be combined; 
the ‘open-end’ question may be used in a pilot survey, which helps to 
determine the multiple-answer question. A small sample of those who 
have been ‘polled’ in the survey proper may then be further questioned 
with the ‘open-end’ method. The phrasing of questions is an important 
matter especially when it is about a subject on which people are likely 
to feel impelled to give a ‘respectable’ answer, such as questions about 
cleaning their teeth and going to church. 

The ‘population’ questioned depends on what one wants to find out. 
One may want to assess the attitude and likely behaviour of the adult 
population of a country or to discover the prevailing habits of house- 
wives. Any ‘population’, however, raises the problem of sampling. 
If the ‘opinion’ of the population as a whole is wanted, a ‘quota’ sample 

^ Kiccli, D. and Crutdificld, R. S. op. dt., p. 415, n. 8. 
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executive authority are able to keep their fingers on the public pulse, 
and. therefore be better placed to satisfy their requirements. Against 
the polls it is urged, that, unless they are carried out and presented with 
proper statistical safeguards, they mislead the pubhc and thek repre- 
sentatives.^ Even if they are not misleading, may they not, it is asked, 
emasculate leadership and impede independence of thought? If the 
leader wants to continue his leadership he might follow the poUs rather 
than use them as a guide to the putting into practice his own policy 
more efficiendy. The danger is no doubt there, and we aU know that 
the seats in the bandwagon are well upholstered, but so far there is no 
evidence on either side of the Adantic of a slavish acceptance of Mr. 
Gallup’s verdicts as pointing the way to salvation. 




^ Guilford, J. P. ‘Racial Preferences of a Thousand American UmTersitv Students.* L 

*^*‘1 aPf W'fc -9 -f ^ mJf 

\ ' Soc. PsYdio!^ 1931, 2, p. 179. 
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of a study by Thurstonc^ in 1928. He used a different method of scoring 
and was able to measure not only the order, but the distance between 
the nationalities. According to his calculation his subjects put the 
English several rungs down the ladder from themselves, then at about 
the same distance from the EngHsh they put the Scots, but the Irish are 
only a litde way farther off*. 

These methods, however, are not questionnaire methods. Bogardus^ 
was the pioneer here, with a series of questions about each of forty 
different nationalities, which he put to 1,725 Americans. The questions 
are in the form of categories of distance: (i) admit to close kinship by 
marriage, (2) admit to my club as personal chum, (3) admit to my 
street as neighbour, (4) admit to employment in my occupation, (5) 
admit to citizenship in my coimtry, (6) admit as visitors only to my 
country and (7) exclude from my country. As an illustration let us take 
the Swedes. 45 • 3 per cent, would accept them as kin, 62 * i per cent, as 
chums, 75*6 per cent, as neighbours, 78 per cent, as co-employees, 
86*3 per cent, as fellow citizens, 5 -4 per cent, only as visitors and i per 
cent, would exclude them altogether. The Turks fare much worse, as 
they always do on all the ranking systems in America; they have an 
‘unspeakable" stereotype, though (or perhaps because) very few 
Americans have ever clapped eyes on one. At any rate only 1-4 per 
cent, could stand them as kin, 10 per cent, as chums, ii *7 per cent, as 
neighbours, 19 per cent, as fellow-workers, 25*3 per cent, as fellow 
citizens, 41 per cent, would have them as visitors only, and 23 -4 per 
cent, would not have them in the country at all. 

Two hundred and two of Bogardus’s sample were Negroes and 
Mulattoes. Their preferences were different. The French fare best 
after the Negroes and Mulattoes themselves, then the Spaniards, 
EngHsh, Canadians, Mexicans in that order, leading up to White 
Americans whom 6 per cent, would be prepared to harbour as relations. 

The Bogardus social distance scale produces remarkably consistent 
results in America, both geographically and over a period of time. One 
general factor would seem to be a distaste for foreigners. E. L. Hartley® 
used the Bogardus distance scale with the introduction of three purely 
imaginary nationalities: the Danireans, the Pireneans, and the WaUon- 
ians. At one University the Chinese and Arabs were thought less wcH 

^ Thurstone, L. L. "'An experimental study of Nadonality Preferences.* J. Genet 
Psychol^ 192S, I, p. 405. 

^ Bogardus, E. S. Immigration and Race Attitudes, Hi^th & Co., 1928. Condensed in 
Readings in Soc. Psych., p. 503. 

® Hanley, E. L. Problems in Prejudice. King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
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the range of piles on which the statement has been placed will be large. 
This means that that particular proposition has an ambiguous value 
and must be rejected. It is easy enough to measure the dispersion of 
allocations and to choose those with a small dispersion, and exclude 
the others. Now you have a number of judgments left, each with their 
median scores betweeft one and eleven, and you can pick out about 
twenty-two statements whose scores differ by about the same amount 
The score of any subject who registers his agreement with any of the 
statements is either the arithmetic mean of the scores of the statements 
he endorses or the median of his endorsements.^ 

One complaint against scales constructed by this method is that some 
people endorse statements in various positions on the scale, that is to say 
their last endorsement along the scale does not imply endorsement of all 
the statements up to that position. Guttman^ suggests that this must 
mean that more than one attitude is operating. He has therefore de- 
vised a technique for purifying scales so as to achieve unidimensional 
ones. Unfortunately this may lead to a group of statements closely 
centred round one theme and this may prejudice its usefulness, because, 
after all, when one is testing a subject one does at least want to secure 
and keep their interest and this is not easy to do if you keep on asking 
him whether he agrees with statements which vary very little in content. 

Another complaint is that the Thurstone method is time-consuining 
and requires the collaboration of too many preliminary judges. 
Lickert,^ therefore, suggests the employment of a simpler method. 
He too takes a number of statements thought relevant to the attitude 
to be measured. The subjects have to indicate for each of them 
whether they: strongly approve, approve, are undecided, disapprove, 
strongly disapprove. The score for each individual is the summation 
of the categories he registers, numbered 5, 4, 3, 2, i. The next step is to 
see how far the judgments on each statement correlate with the total 
score and eliminate those which do not show a substantial agreement. 
Tried out on the material of a scale to measure attitude towards wax, 
constructed by Thurstone and Droba, Lickert found that his method 


^ Accounts of this technique will be found in many text-books on Social Psychology. 
There are particularly clear ones in Bird’s Social Psychology, p. 151 f. and Krech, D. and 
Crutchfield, R. S. Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, p. 214 f. 

® Guttman, L. The Quantification of a Class of Attributes: a Theory and a Method of 
Scale Construction in Horst, P. et ah The Prediction of Personal Adjustment. Soc. Sci, 
Council. No. 48, 1941 and ‘A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data.’ Amer. Sodol. Rev., 
1944, 9, p. 139. 

® Lickert, R. ‘A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes.’ Arch. Psychol, No. 140, 
1932. 
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Sandford^ in the University of California. The results of this investiga- 
tion are of great interest. They show how much our attitudes towards 
other Taces’ are influenced by unconscious motivations, repressed 
aggressiveness, and attitudes towards parents. Broadly speakhig the 
highly prejudiced had not solved their intimate problems as efficiently 
as the more tolerant. ‘Bthro-centrism’ may, indeed, be a neurotic 
symptom. 

2. As to the nature of attitudes the point of interest is not so much 
the definition of attitudes which is a fairly simple matter, as the relation 
between an attitude towards one topic and an attitude towards another. 
Are there, in fact, constellations of attitudes? In the first place it de- 
pends on the topic. If, for example, you were to have two sentences: 
'Negroes ought to be segregated in trains* and ‘Negroes ought to use 
separate public conveniences*, it would not be surprising ifboth evoked 
the ‘same attitude* of prejudice against the Negro. To avoid language 
which implies that an attitude is a thing inside us, we may say that with 
respect to any topic of fairly narrow range a group of propositions can 
be compiled such that assent or dissent to any one is very likely to be 
accompanied by assent or dissent to all the others. They must all, 
however, be of the same generality or specificity. Cherrington,^ for 
example, found that the internationalist scores of his subjects varied 
according to the specificity or generality of the questions asked before 
and after lectxxres, conferences, and/or a summer at Geneva. A 
difference remained, though internationalism was increased. 

This, again, is not surprising, partly because of our lack of logic, but 
partly because ‘circumstances alter cases*. Another source of high cor- 
relation between attitude scores may come from people who have 
been brought up in an environment in which two attitudes, say very 
favourable towards the Church and very unfavourable to Communism 
are part of the atmosphere of the environment. This, indeed, was found 
by Newcomb and Svehla^ in their elaborate study of inter-family re- 
semblances in attitudes. They found that ‘m families where parents 
agree closely and where their church and communism scores are closely 
correlated, the children show a reliably higher church-communism 
correlation (.74) than do unselected children.* 

^ Frcnkel-Bnmswick, E. and Sandford, R. N. ‘Some Personality Factors in And- 
Semitism.* J. Psychol.^ 1945, 20, 271, and the ‘Anti-Dcmocratic Personality.’ Readings in 
Soc. Psychol.^ p- 53 1- 

® Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. cit., p. 954. 

3 Newcomb, T. M. and Svehla, G. ‘Intcr-family Relationship in Attitudes.’ Sociometryf 
1937. cf. Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. cit., p. 1,037. 
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we can express ourselves by saying that one 'factor’ is at work, though 
it must be remembered that this is really only a device for talking about 
the 'going together’, which is what we are really concerned with. 
When one ‘factor’ has been ‘extracted’ we can by further manipulation 
remove its hijfluence so as to see w^hether another factor is also operat- 
ing. We can then remove that and see whether that leaves another 
grouping and so on. 

Eysenck ‘extracted’ two factors of significance, both of them bi- 
polar, i.e. indicating tW'O opposed attitudes. ‘On the one hand, we find 
a belief that private property should be abolished, that the death 
penalty should go, that Sunday observance is old-fashioned, that Jews 

are valuable citizens On the other hand, we have a belief that 

nationalization is inefficient, that compulsory religious education is 
desirable, that Jews are too powerful in this country. . . This factor 
Eysenck calls ‘R’. He gave his questionnaire to subjects who avowed 
themselves Conservative, Liberal or Socialist and the difference in their 
agreements and disagreements with the statements does lend some 
colour to the use of the expression '‘Radicalism-Conservatism’ as an 
appropriate name for this ‘factor’. The second factor is not nearly so 
easy to name. ‘Here we have,’ he writes, ‘on the one hand a belief that 
we must go back to religion, that birth control is illegal, that the double 
standard of morality is bad, that religious education should be made 
compulsory, that our evils have moral causes, that we should give up 
our sovereignty, abolish the death penalty and attempt to cure criminals 
rather than punish them. The opposing set of beliefs approves of com- 
panionate marriage, wants to alter divorce, Hcensing and abortion 
laws, consider the Japanese cruel by nature, the Jews too powerful, 
war inherent in human nature, Sunday observance old-fashioned, 
compulsory sterilization desirable, women and coloured people 
inferior, and C.O.s traitors to their country.’ Such a pair of con- 
trasting groups is very odd. ‘There is,’ says Eysenck, ‘no convenient 
label in common language for this factor.’ There certainly is not 
Perhaps, he suggests, it might be called theoretical /practical , or it may 
be an instance of James’s ‘tender-minded, tough minded’ distinction, 
though neither of these expressions is really very satisfactory. Eysenck 
labels it ‘T’. He also gives evidence that after the two ‘bi-polar 
factors’ are removed, there are two other ‘factors’, one umting ‘con- 
scious feminist’ approvals and disapprovals, the other, ‘humanitarian 

ones’. 

This example of the application of ‘factor analysis’ to the study of 
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old, are not usually the subject-matter of parental indoctrination, la 
the same investigation it was found that on the whole parents agreed 
most in religion, and that siblings did not agree with one another as 
much as they did with their parents. The correlations were slightly 
higher at the lower occupational levels than in the higher ones, and 
decreased a little with increasing age. 

All this fits in with our expectations, but it does not always work as 
Hiischberg and Gilliland^ found when they administered Thurston s 
‘Attitude toward God’ scale, Stayner’s ‘Opinions about Depression 
scale and Lomas’s ‘Attitude toward the New Deal’ scale to 200 stud- 
ents and their parents. They found a correlation of only +*29 in 
attitudes towards God, + * 59 hi attitude towards the New Deal and 
-f * 42 in attitude towards the depression. Perhaps the four years that 
have separated the two investigations have made the difference, more 
likely it is a difference in the samples used, and the issues involved. It 
is found that on the whole if parents are internationalist-minded, or 
if one or both are foreign bom, the children are likely to be inter- 
nationalist.^ Morgan and Kemmen,^ who attempted to find out how 
the depression had influenced student opinion, found that they were 
more liberal in 1934 than in 1931 and that the correlation between 
them and their fathers was *68, the students being more ‘liberal’ than 
their parents. The same thing has been found elsewhere: e.g. by 
Stagner,^ who found that, in spite of a ‘Hberal’ shift, the children still 
stuck to the political party of their parents. The significance of this last 
allegiance can only be appreciated when we know more about the role 
of file poHtical parties in America as compared with this country. 
Furthermore some slight evidence has been brought forward® to show 
that extreme radicaHsm tends to go with a high degree of antagonism 
against the father. 

Finally we must mention the work of the Horowitzes.® They 
reported that in a Tennessee village the smallest children played fireely 
with members of either race, so that any idea of a ‘natural’ antipathy 
goes by the board. They found, however, that playing with Negro 

^ ffirscliberg, G. and Gilliland, A. R. ‘Parent-Child Relationship in Attitudes.’ J, Ab, 
and Soc. Psychol, 1942, 37, 125. 

® Krech, D. and Crutchfield, R. S. op cit., p. 180. 

s Morgan, C. L. and Remmen, H. H. ‘Liberalism, and Conservatism of Coll^ 
Students as affected by the Depress.’ Sch. and Soc., 1935, 41, p. 780* 

* Stagner, R. ‘Trends in Student Political Thought.* Sch, and Soc., 1936, 44, p. 602. 

® Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. dt., p. 941. 

® Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. dt., pp. 239 and 371 discuss an unpublished 
study. Also Horowitz, E. L. ‘Development of Attitude towards Negroes.’ Archivis of 
Psychology, 1936, No. 104. cf. Readings in Soc. Psychol, p. 507. 
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high correlation between children’s attitudes towards the Church and 
those of their parents— there is, after all, Church-^oin^. 

On the other hand the child comes across other attitudes about war, 
church, conummism, and the tike, held by boys and girls and adults 
with whom he is allowed to consort. Therefore the influence of the 
parents on such matters is not without its rivals, and personal facton 
come into play. An attitude towards a subject may be accepted pre- 
cisely because it is not that of the parents. It may also be accepted be- 
cause it fits in with some acquired emotional disposition, as we saw in 
the case of Frenkel-Brunswick and Sanford’s study of Anti-Semitism.^ 
Krech and Crutchfield^ discuss a thesis by E. L. Queener on iuter- 
norinnalkm. He compared attitudes on internationalist issues with 
the general life history of his subjects and found that in some cases 
sheer adaptability to the dominant group played a part and sometimes 
more recondite ‘personality motifi’. In a study of anti-Semitism in a 
London borough it was found that pronounced anti-semitic attitudes 
were associated with personal maladjustment.® 

Many studies have been made to find out whether sex or age are 
correlated with attitude.'* Girls for example are reputed to be more 
religious and less liberal than boys. Such generalizations, however, 
do not have much value. Attitudes are not things which are sex-linked, 
or automatically change with age. They are acquired in the process of 
social intercourse. If the role of a girl is different fiom that of a boy, 
the attitude of the girl towards a relevant issue wfll probably be 
(^j^hrent fiom that of the boy. Such sex-diflcerences as there are cannot 
therefore be universalized; they are tied to the relevant cultural cir- 
cumstances appertaining when the investigation took place. 

The <aTnf is true of age. Common observation, as well as laborious 
study, shows that in some societies adolescents are more ‘liberal than 
their parents. We think of adolescence as a time when traces are kicked 
over. However, experience in Germany under the influence of Nation- 
al Socialist doctrine should make us pause. In a society in which it is 
traditional for young people to think of adult views as old fashioned 
they will be subdy encouraged to be ‘new fangled’. Hostility to he 
hnmf may pky its part, but a persistent climate of ‘progressiveness’ is 
probably more important, taken in conjunction wih he surrounding 
circumstances, such as he chances of getting jobs and he particular 


1 rf Tj IIO. ^ Op cit., p. 155* . TT - 

® Robb, J. H. *A study of Anti-Semitism in a Working Class Area/ Ph.D.Thesis. Umv. 
ofIx>ndon. . /- t>- J V rrm 

* c£ Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. at., p. 914 f. Biro, C. op. at., p. lyy* 
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contact. Allport and Kramer^ found that prejudiced subjects reported 
that they had had unpleasant experiences with minority-groups. This, 
however, is not the only thing that matters. If there is no prevalent 
attitude towards any minority-group it is possible that friendly or 
unfriendly contact with members may result in a general attitude 
towards the group. Such a situation of complete neutrality, however, 
is probably rare. In the absence of specific feelings about a given group 
there is usually a general feeling for or against minorities, especially 
racial ones, as such, or towards foreigners as such. It is in terms of this 
that contact with a foreigner is experienced, and the friendliness or 
otherwise is hkely to be interpreted as confirming one’s general attitude, 
or as an exception. This holds die more in cases where there is a pre- 
vailing attitude; the experience of contact is, as it were, through the 
attitude If the prejudice is initially weak, fiiendly experience might 
reverse it, especially when the experience means seeing the member of 
the group against which the prejudice is directed in a new light, 
as in the case of soldiers fighting with Negroes in the war.^ If the atti- 
tude is strong t-bpo even what to outside observers appears to be a 
’neutral’ contact, is c^uite likely to be experienced as a hostile one, while 
fiiendly contacts may well be forgotten and unfriendly ones exag- 
gerated. The point is that hardly any contacts with other people are 

what one might call ‘attitude-free’. 

The general upshot of this discussion is that the initial basis of attitude 

formation Hes in the home. With young children this has a powerful 
effect and one proportionate to the pungency of the home attitude 
with regard to any given issue. In the home itself, however, the per- 
sonal factor plays its part and as the child moves into the orbit of other 
mstitutions and associations new pressures are put upon him, and new 
possibilities of satisfying his own private needs open up. His develop- 
ment, however, is a continuous one and each new experience is what 
it is because of the attitude in which it is met. The effect of the new 
experience will be a function of the strength of the attitude aroused, 
the nature of the stimulus itself, and the prevailing atmosphere of 
opinion which forms its context. 

In 1935. Sims and Patrick® gave the Hinkley ‘Attitude Toward the 
Negro’ test to a group of students in a Northern University, a group 

1 Allport, G. W. and Kramer, B. M. ‘Some Roots of Prejudice.’ J. Psychol, 1946, sa, 

p. 9- 

2 1-1 f 

» Sims, V. M. and Patrick, J. R. ‘Attitudes towards the Negro of Northern md Soufr 
etn College Students.’ J. oJSoc. Psyche 19315. 7. P- 192 - cf. Readinss in See. Psychol, p. 3S8- 
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^nnington College is a progressive insritiition in wMcli ‘No piirase 
more constaiidy on die lips of its members than “the college 
The student body of some 250 young ladies was in- 
rely examined betVr’een 1935 and 1939 by T. N. Newcombd He 
mtrated upon dieir arritudes towards public affairs and showed 
questionnaire, on ‘Political and Economic Progressiveness’ and 
‘Information about Polidcai Affairs* that in general there was a marked 
and progressiAT increase in non-conservativisin, when one compared 
‘Freshmen* with the ‘Sophomores’ and the ‘Junior-Seniors’. Such a 
change was more marked in Bennington than in two other colleges 
which it was compared. The strongly self-conscious progressive 
sphere did its work. 
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special circle of like-rniiiclecl dissidents, may also play their part as 
‘reference-groups’, so that the reference of an attitude negatively to, 
e.g. the home, may lead to its reference positively to the college, or vice 
ver^a. 

These two studies Loth bring out the importance of a specific in- 
stitutional ‘tone’ upon the new-comer who has to adjust himself; the 
Bennington study emphasizes the personal element in each adaptation. 

4. Since the acquisition of attitudes is a matter in which the pressure 
of other people’s utterances, an individual’s own peculiarities, and the 
particular context of the moment are all involved, it is clear that no one 
method of changing attitudes is universally effective. Only the most 
general advice can be given, leaving the particular means to be chosen 
with reference to the particular change which is to be brought about. 

There have been enormous numbers of experiments on changing 
the attitudes of schoolchildren and university students. The meffod 
of experimentation is quite straightforward: a test is given to a group, 
the group is then subjected to ‘treatment’ and is then re-tested to see 
whether the ‘treatment’ has been successful. Usually the conduct of 
the experimental group is compared with a ‘control’ group which has 
not been through the experimental mill. The hterature on the subject 
is voluminous and not all of it can be said to hold the interest which it 
sets out to capture. Happily the invaluable Murphy, Murphy and 
Newcomb have Hsted the principal researches in their book on Ex-- 
perimental Social Psychology.^ This carries us up to 1936 and later work 
has been classified by Arnold Rose,^ and a short hst will be found in 
R. W. William’s monograph on The Reduction of Intergroup Ten- 
sion.^ Schoolchildren, university students and anyone else con- 
veniently accessible have been lectured at, discussed with, and sub- 
jected to a variety of other experiences with the not unexpected result 
that sometimes the method chosen works, sometimes it does not. 

As examples of the kind of experiment conducted we may take the 
following. W. K. C. Chen^ chose statements favourable and unfavour- 
able to the Japanese side in their conflict over Manchuria in 1931. 
These statements were presented to the subjects for agreement or dis- 
agreement and then they were divided up into groups some of which 
had pro-Chinese and other pro-Japanese propaganda, while others just 

iPp. 94^51. 9 SS- 959 - 

* ‘Studies in Reduction of Prejudice,* Am. Council on Race Relations, 1948. 

® Soc. Sd. Res^ch Council, N.Y. Bulletin 57, 1947, pp. 28-30. 

^ * 11 ie Influence of Oral Propaganda Material upon Students’ Attitudes,’ Arch. PsychoL, 
1933, 23. No, 150. 
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kad "neutral’ material put before tbem. Tbe propaganda was fbuncl 
to be effective wben die subjects were re-tested. 

The nifluence of films has been investigated by Peterson and Tbur- 
stond who found that more often tban not they made a difierence, 
blit tbe dificulty is that the general climate of opinion in whicli the 
children lived is verv difficult to assess, so that we cannot sav whv some 
films worked and others did not. According to another pair of in- 
vestigators- in the same field "the movies tend to fix and further 
escablisii the behaviour pattern and type of attitudes which already 
exisib and that sounds a veiy plausible statement 

A bold experiment was carried out in the city of Allentown, 
Peimsvlvaiiia bv the Socialist Candidate in an election.^ He drew 
up tt\’o kinds of election appeal, one alleged to te 'rational’ the other 
emotional’. He distributed the "emotional’ one to three wards of the 
dty and the "rational’ one to four wnrds, leaving twelve wards as con- 
trols. Of course all sorts of factors influence voting, but it still remains 
that the increase in the Socialist vote in the "emotional wards’ was 
greater than in the others. 

Finally there have been a number of experiments on the importance 
of "prestige suggestion’. In one of them^ the investigators took four 
groups and asked them to rank ten professions for intelligence required 
and for social usefulness. One group just did their ranking, the others 
were told the (fictitious) judgments of five hundred other students. The 
judgments of the three experimental groups was in accord with 
"majority’ suggestions. In other experiment the influence of an 
authoritative personality as having agreed with this, that, or another 
judgment is measured. 

There are two ivays of interpreting ‘prestige suggestion’, both of 
W'hich have their force. Sheriff stresses the importance of ‘fi:ame of 
reference’ and ‘reference groups’ as being necessary for a feeling of 
confidence. For him the ‘majority opinion’ and the ‘celebrated name’ 
are, as it wxre, refuges or sources of stability, though it is true that 
Judgments said to be supported by disapproved-of groups tend to be 

^ Petarson, R. C. and Timrston, L. L. MsUm Pictures md ^ Social AMiude of CMMren. 
McMiller, N.Y., 1937. 

® Shnttkwortii, F. K. and May, M. A. Tns Sodd Conduct and Altitude of Movie Fms, 

1933- 

® Haitniaiua, G. W , *A Field Experiment on the Comparative ESects of ‘‘emotional'** 
and “rational” PoEtical Leaflets in Determining Election Results.* J. Ai. Soc» Psych,, 1936, 

31, 99. 

^ Asch, S. E., Block, H. and Hertzman, M. ‘Studies in the Principles of Judgments amd 
Attitudes V 1938. J. Psychol, 1938, 5, p. 219. II. 1940. J. Soc, Psych, 1940, 12, p. 433. 

® Outimes of Sodd Psyckoin^y, p. 235. 
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rejected. This, however, is what one might call an inverted refiige— 
you know at least what not to say. Erech and Crutchfield,^ on the 
other hand, applying their view that material positively looks as it does 
because it is received in, or through, an attitude, make the point that 
hearing about the judgments of others, whether of a sheer number of 
others or of a distinguished other, makes the thing you have to judge 
yourself look different. Thus in an experiment by Lewis^ the experi- 
mental subjects were told how various political leaders had rated a 
group of slogans; the ‘control’ group were just asked to rate them 
widiout any clues. One of the slogans was: ‘Balance the Budget’. To 
the control group this meant: ‘Abolish relief,’ to the communist group, 
who were told that Browden had rated it high, it meant: ‘Lower war 
appropriation (this was in 1938-9) ‘and give more relief money.’ 

Each of these views makes an important point: on the one hand when 
the matter is somewhat vague and admits of several interpretations we 
like to have support, and on the other hand the support to which we 
cling gives a more definite look to the material. 

What has been said provides the clue to effective propaganda: i.c. 
the conscious attempt to make people think, feel and act in certain 
ways. 

To begin with the ‘audience’ addressed already has its attitudes, its 
ways of ‘seeing things’ in terms of them, its beliefs, its standards of 
reference, groups of which it approves, groups of which it disapproves 
and so forth. It is clearly fatal for the propagandist to be ignorant of 
these, because whatever he says he will be heard or read in terms of 
them. No technique, whether argument, emotional appeal, reference 
to authority or anything else, is of the sHghtest use if the initial attitude 
situation is fundamentally hostile. ‘Communist propaganda in the 
United States’, wrote Albig in 1939,^ ‘has often failed to consider the 
widespread aversion of masses of Americans to the identification of 
themselves as “the proletariat”.’ Justification of your appeal by refer- 
ence to its ‘innate’ plausibility is mere ineptitude. 

From this it follows that the new ‘suggestion’ must link up with what 
is already there. If possible you Knk your suggestion with an existing 
need. You will have a better chance of getting what you want across 
if you fasten on a topic which is rather vague than if you concentrate 
upon one which is already clear-cut and try to change attitudes via 

^ op. dt, p. 337, 

® Lewis, H. B. ‘Studies in tlie Prindples of Judgments and Attitudes IV.’ ‘The Opera- 
tion of Prestige Suggestion.* J. Soc. Psych,, 1941, 14, p. 229. 

®op dt-, p. 317. 
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is pardy due to the fact that they have to fumble out their opinions and 
attitudes very much on their own, they do not see any role clearly 
before them, the news’ is not easy to interpret, and they are not strength- 
ened by an ‘involvement’ in any group with a clear view which 
they can share. There is, of course, one group with a very clear view, 
and those involved in that continually say how invigorating such 
membership is, but for many people the groups to which they do feel 
themselves affihated are divided in their views and therefore give no 
single-minded support. The situation is therefore one of interest to 
students of propaganda. The difficulty which faces the propagandist, 
of course, is that they have to address themselves to a complex 
attitude pattern. Granted most people hke being given what 
they call a ‘lead’, they do not all fall for the same leader. It is a sombre 

thought, but a ‘Pearl Harbour’ would be — for the propagandist— a 
1 



^ For jEurtber reading on Propaganda see Dobb, L. Propaganda, Its Psychology and 
Technique. Holt, 1935. lambert, R. S. Propaganda. Nelson, 1938. 
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Surely the ‘f and ‘me’ imply a separation from you’, ‘him’, ‘her and 
‘them’. How did little Shirley and litde Raymond acquire their 
Shirley-hood and Raymond-hood? Must it not have been out of, and 
by means of, social intercourse with other human beings? Something 
that we can call ‘awareness’ or ‘consciousness’ of course we can allow 
them from the start. They are capable of selecting stimuli to respond 
to, and we can contrast that of which they are unaware with that of 
which they are aware, and times when they are conscious with times 
when they are not. But we can use those words intelligibly of any 
animal, insect or bird. We do not thereby mean that they arc 
conscious of themselves as acting, that they refer experience to them- 
selves, or that they have those private conversations with themselves 
which we indubitably learn to have. 

Pursuing this line of thought we cannot help sympathizing with 
.George H. Mead when he exclaims: ‘It is absurd to look at the mind 
simply from the standpoint of the individual human organism; for, 
although it has its focus there, it is essentially a social phenomenon.*^ 
Several American writers have emphasized the social origin of self 
consciousness, but Mead is the one who has made the most carefiil 
analysis of the problem, and put forward the most detailed suggestions 
as to how it is to be solved. His work is not as well known in this 
country as it should be, and it is hoped that the following account of 
his theory will send readers back to the original, because it is impossible 
in a short space to follow up all the problems which he raises. 

To begin with, Mead, though no narrow behaviourist, approaches 
the problem from the standpoint of behaviour, and the first poiat to 
be made is that all social intercourse, whether it be of ants, cats, dogs, 
birds or human infants involves mutual adjustment. Each participant 
responds to the movements, posture and gesture of the other. In a dog- 
fight each dog’s movements are a response to those of his enemy. So 
it is with cats playing, birds feeding their young, and infants reaching 
for the breast; each single movement of the one party is what it is 
because of the position, movement, or posture of the other, and vice 
versa. How this inter adjustment comes about we need not ask, we can 
take this as our starting point, noting two things: (i) throughout a vast 
range of the animal kingdom there are certain performances such as 
copulation and the care of the young which arc social in the sense that 
two iuter-adjusting organisms are involved, and (3) that in such 
performances we need not assume selfcomdonsncss at all. 

^ Mindj Self and Society. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934. p. 133. 
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in the same way that the second individual responds to it explicitly:’^ 
This is the heart and centre of the whole business. The gesture we 
make evokes in some incipient and adumbrated manner the response 
we intend to elicit; we ‘take the attitude of the other*. 

Let us leave the matter here for a moment and consider a special 
form of ‘gesture*; the vocal gesture, or speech. This has, as has often 
been noticed, a special quahty: the speaker hears himself. The child 
develops a repertoire of vocalization accumulated from the rewarded 
elements of its spontaneous babbling and the cries associated with 
certain satisfaction to come. And all this occurs on what Mead 
might call a ‘non-significant* level. But when significance comes in, 
then the word I utter as a command or request (and it is here, and not in 
intellectual discourse that language begins) is heard by me and, accord- 
ing to Mead*s theory, elicits in me the attitude of the other. ‘You ask 
somebody to bring a visitor a chair,’ says Mead by way of illustration. 
‘You arouse the tendency to get the chair in the other, but if he is slow 
to act you get the chair yourself. The response to the vocal gesture is 
the doing of a certain thing, and you arouse that same tendency in your- 
self. You are always replying to yourself, just as other people 
reply.’ ^ And interestingly enough, he reminds us of the difficulties of 
teaching someone to do something you can do yourself, because you 
are itching to do it all the time. 

We can now take another step. Since you arouse in yourself the 
response of the other, you prepare yourself in advance to meet it when 
it comes, and to whatever does come you react, arousing the response 
to that and preparing yourself stiU further. But then, supposing you 
say the word of command to yourself and not aloud, and stiU arouse 
the other’s response in yourself (‘taking the attitude of the other’), you 
may — may you not? — ^refirain from uttering the word out loud. ‘Oh, 
no, he will do so-and-so, if I say . . . and I don’t want him to do that’ 
Are we not approaching internal conversation? ‘The individual,’ says 
Mead, ‘comes to carry on a conversation of gestures with himself. He 
says something, and that calls out a certain reply in himself, which 
makes him change what he was going to say.’^ 

We have at last arrived, or almost so. We were looking for that 
element in our social contacts out of which se/^consciousness is bom. 
It is tie self as object that we are seeking. Well here, according to 
Mead, it is, or, rather, here are its beginnings. It is, paradoxically 
enot^h, out of the reference to others tlmt ourselves are generated. 

^ ibid., p. 47 (my italics). ® ibid., p. 67. ® ibid., p. 141 (my italics). 
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Any given player must ‘take the attitude of the other’ to whom he is 
at the moment throwing or kicking the ball, and he must ‘take the 
attitude of the other’, the enemy, who is trying to intervene. Co- 
operative game-playing is an impossibility if this is not done. All the 
time each player is controlling his activity with respect to the antici- 
pated response he expects and therefore he must adjust in advance. 
But a game is not a mere set of interchanges, where the ball is at any 
given moment, it is a co-operative enterprise which every player on 
the field must imderstand so as to frame his own private poHcy and 
play his role vis-a-vis the role of all others. 

How does this come about? The answer is clear, but its full implica- 
tions are extremely obscure. The answer is that the player takes the 
attitude of a generalized other. All the attitudes of the other players and 
the expected responses, and the logic of the game are absorbed in the 
‘generalized other’. This second notion is a kind of abstract synthesis 
of the first, the ‘attitude of the other’, but whereas one might picture a 
neural basis for the reflected response in oneself of the answer to a 
particular gesture, and even a state of readiness for a system of ex- 
pected responses in a social situation, what the physiological formula- 
tion for the ‘generalized other’ could be is very difficult to see. This, 
however, is not an insuperable difficulty. Why should we not use the 
concept or model of the ‘generalized other’ if it is useful and simply say 
that we cannot express what we want it for in neuro-muscular 
language? 

However that may be, the game situation is a mere illustration lead- 
ing up to the statement: ‘The organized community or social group 
which gives the individual the unity of self may be called the “general- 
ized other”.’ ^ And, again: ‘In the full development of the individual’s 
self that self is constituted not only by an organization of . . . particular 
individual attitudes, but also by an organization of the social attitudes 
of the generalized other or the social group to which he belongs’, so 
that he becomes ‘an individual reflection of the general systematic 
pattern of social or group behaviour’ 2. 

It must be emphasized diat the moulding of conduct by the ‘general- 
ized other’ must not be looked at, as it were, from outside. It is 'taken\ 
as Mead puts it, by the individual, it is, as the Freudian might put it, 
‘introjected’. In fact in some respects the generalized other is very hke 
die Freudian super-ego. The thing to remember is this: our unre- 
flective conduct is, much of it, shaped by society and enters into our 

^iHd, p. 154. * ibid., p. 158. 
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machine’, because the 1’ is no homunculus that consults its ideas and 
then speaks or acts; it speaks, it acts. However, Mead does seem to 
have over-emphasized its unpredictability, and he, himself draws a 
distinction between the artist, the creative scientist, and the moralist— 
whose 1’ produces something new, with the conventional man who 
always gives way to his ‘me’, wincing at the response of the ‘general- 
ized other’. In aU people the ‘me’ must hold sway, but in some people 
it holds less sway th.an in others. 

For all that, the ‘I’ has direction. It seeks ‘self-expression , and there 
is always a conflict going on, sometimes on a large scale, sometimes 
on a small one, between the spontaneous ‘V and the conventional ‘me*. 
The strong ‘I’ then turns, says Mead, to a wider society, enlarging the 
scope of reason beyond what his ‘me’ has hitherto accepted, or en- 
larging the scope of morality beyond his local group. 

In ah this it wih have been seen that for Mead, social relations and 
the ‘conversation of gesture’ are prior to the development of selves. 
That is why we had to start with social conduct at the animal level. As 
he puts it: ‘There would be no call for assistance if there was not a 
tendency to respond to the cry of distress.’ It will also be noticed that 
the conception of the ‘generalized other’, which is in all members of 
society forms the basis for coherent social co-operation, while the 
spontaneous ‘I’ accounts for social change. 

Society then is a system of selves, each with its own unique individu- 
ality, reflecting the reactions of others fi:om its own point of view. 
Mind is internal conversation, language is essential to thought, and the 
‘process of relating one’s own organism to the others in the inter- 
actions that are going on, in so far as it is imported into the conduct of 
the individual with the conversation of the “I” and the “me”, con- 
titutes the self’.^ The notion of ‘ego-involvement’ is no mystery, save 
as ‘involved’ there is no ‘ego’. 

Some of the difficulties in Mead’s story have been indicated. The 
nature of the ‘generalized other’, and the source of the ‘I’ s’ rationality 
and moral vision are obscure. For all that, his theory brings to notice 
the problem which other people wiU have to solve if any adequate 
account of the social nature of man is to be worked out. It is not sug- 
gested that Mead is the only social-psychologist to think along such 
lines. Other American writers such as William James, Cooley, Royce 
and J. M- Baldwin, who spoke of the ‘dialectic of personal growth’, 
were groping after die same kind of solution. Piaget in Switzerland, 

^ ibid., p. 179. 
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powers arc revealed ty their discriminative reaction; firom time to time 
they respond differently to things or sounds which seem to us alike 
In some sense, then, the perceptual world is culturally conditioned. 
Of course this variety of perceptual worlds must not be exaggerated, 
otherwise the possibility of inter-communication would be inexpRc- 
able. In any case it is by no means easy to decide how far the world 
does look different to people from different cultures, or with different 
interests from our own. Of course, if someone says: ‘Lookf and then 
points out something you had not seen before, you suppose that his 
spontaneous discrimination operated differently from yours. Even then 
it is doubtful whether you would be satisfied if you could see nothing 
when he tried to point it out to you, so that it is really more a case of 
different noticings than different worlds altogether. 

But what about the cases quoted by Edineberg?^ It appears according 
to Malinowski^ that among the Trobriand Islanders a child’s resem- 
blance to its father is taken for granted, but it is an insult to say that it 
resembles its mother or any maternal relative, and brothers are deemed 
not to resemble one another. Now do they see resemblances which we 
do not, or do they merely refrain from any painful reference? Wc 
cannot tell. Again Zilhg^ chose out of a class some children who were 
popular and some who were unpopular. She taught both groups some 
Calisthenic exercises, coaching the popular ones to make mistakes, and 
the unpopular ones to perform according to her instructions. When the 
rest of the children were asked which did the exercise correctly, they 
almost aU voted for the popular group. Again, did they see in terms of 
their preference? 

Finally there is the case of the Maori chief who was painted by an 
English painter. He thought nothing of the portrait: ‘That’s not what 
I am/ he said. When he was asked to draw his own portrait he repro- 
duced very Htde besides his tattoo pattern.^ Assuming honesty, which is 
difficult to assess in the first two cases, all these instances can be ex- 
plained in terms of different noticings. You can look out for resem- 
blances where they ‘ought’ to be, you can look out for mistakes where 
you want to find them, and abstract features of a face which are of 
special interest. 

There are, however, cases rather less easily explained. Ansbacher® 

^ Sodal Psychology. Holt, 1940, p. 203. 

“ Sex and Repression in Savage Society. Kcgan Paul. 

* Quoted Klineberg, O. op. dt., p. 206. * ibid,, p. 210. 

^ Ausbacher, H. ‘Perception of number as affected by the monetary value of the ob- 
jects.’ Arch. Psychol. f I 9 S 7 - No. 215. 
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the same factors as we have just noticed apply here as well. What we 
remember is partly determined by our interests, and therefore if our 
interests are different we are liable to recall different things. Bartlett^ 
tells us of a Swazi chief who came to England with some of his tribe. 
When they got back they were asked about their visit and the one 
thing that stood out in their memories was the policeman holding up 
his hand to stop the traffic. May this not be, Bardett asks, because this 
gesture is a common form of greeting in Swaziland and it was there- 
fore noticed by the visitors, particularly because it seemed to have such 
a majestic effect? Bardett gives further information about the capaci- 
ties of the primitive peoples he met in Africa to remember. Put 
through a test, they did no better than white men, but they were able 
to recall in astonishing detail the characteristics of cattle and the price 
paid for them, but then, as he says: ‘Most Swazi culture revolves round 
the possession and care of cattle.’ It is true that he found differing modes 
of recall. A Zulu, recalling past exploits, got into an emotional state 
and relived his past, while the Swazi seemed more collected and cool 
Indeed the Swazi mode was recapitulatory, a going through from 
beginning to end of the material recalled. Recalling learnt material 
can be improved by practice, and the method adopted in practising is 
likely to affect the general method of recall. In a pre-Hterate society- 
memory must be rehed on much more than in a literate one. What we 
would like to know is whether, as seems Hkely, praise and blame are 
meted out to children in such a way as to select a method of reporting 
as the one most socially approved. 

The French Sociologist, Halbwachs,^ has made a careful and elabor- 
ate analysis of the influence of group participation and group affili ation on 
the content of our memories and the facihtation of recall. He seems at 
times to favour the conception of a ‘group memory’, but such a notion 
is unnecessary to account for the way in which our memories of past 
events are partly determined by the existence of groups with which we 
identified ourselves on the original occasion, and the way in which 
recall may he inhibited by loss of contact with them. 

Society and the Expression of Motion. It is clear that 
the emotional states of rage, fear, anger, sorrow, and so forth, 
occur in all men on appropriate occasions. They may also occur 
on what we deem to be inappropriate occasions as well, but 

^ Kememhering. Camb. Univ. Press. 

® Les Cadres Sadance de la Memoir. Alcon, 1925. Memoir et Soditi. In UAnnfe Sodo- 
logiqoe, 1940-48. Palis, 1949, p. ii. 
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It is, however, important to start off with a clear idea of the basic 
facts. Though the word ‘intelligence’ is used with many difiFereut 
meanings, largely because it is an approbation term and therefore tends 
to be applied when praise is thought to be due, it is fairly easy to find 
agreement about its apphcabiiity in cognitive processes. There arc 
verbal and practical problems the solution of which depends not so 
much on information as on what we often call, ‘seeing the point’, 
though, of course, some knowledge is required for the very under- 
standing of the problem at all. Now it has been found that a capacity 
to solve one kind of cognitive problem goes with a capacity to solve 
several other kinds of cognitive problems, but does not necessarily go 
with ability to play the piano, or thread a needle. It is therefore natural 
for us to say that one ‘factor’ is responsible for this general cognitive 
ability, while there are special factors of, say, manual dexterity, etc., 
which are responsible for the specific abilities. It is also plausible to call 
this ‘general ability’, which we think; of as being responsible for pro- 
ficiency in many cognitive tasks: ‘intelligence’, though in certain tech- 
nical circles it is referred to as ‘g’. 

We may then take various courses. We can ask what ‘g’ is; we can 
analyse the sorts of things ‘g’ enables us to do, such as seeing relations, 
or finding an appropriate item to fill a gap, when we understand the 
relational system in which the gap is; or we can construct tests which 
we think will bring out this ability and so spread people that we can say 
who has more or less of it than the average for their age. 

All these lines of investigation and many more have been pursued. 
About the nature of intelligence we need only say that the question: 
‘What is intelligence?’ is a misleading one, because it implies that 
intelligence is a thing like the liver or the pineal gland. As Sir Cyril 
Burt has put it: ‘It is essentially a “dispositional property”, not a sub- 
stantial “entity”.’ Like all such properties, it impHes a certain ‘if-then 
proposition, not a certain ‘here-is-a . . . proposition.’^ 

About the analysis of the cognitive activities which involve ‘intel- 
ligence’ we need say nothing. 

Tests have been constructed of three main kinds. Verbal paper-and- 
pcndl tests, non-verbal paper-and-pencil tests, where the tasks arc 
presented by means of picture and diagrams, and performance tests 
which require the manipulation of objects. Some, such as the Binct 
test and the performance tests, are given to subjects separately; most 


^ Burt, Sir C. "Trend of National Intelligence.’ British J. Sociology ^ I 950 » P* ^^4- 
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Indians^ it is indelicate to answer a question if you think there is some- 
one present who does not know the answer already, this means that a 
Dakota child’s test result.is not comparable with the results of children 
brought up in a less sensitive environment. Porteous found difficulty 
among the Australian aborigines. They were brought up to believe 
that all problems had to be discussed in the group, and they thought it 
very eccentric to be expected to solve one by oneself.^ 

Supposing, however, a satisfactory attitude towards the test can be 
assumed, what about equality in relevant knowledge? In a society 
where children play with bricks, performance tests involviug the 
manipulation of Httle cubes presents an easier problem than it would 
in a society where such toys were unknown. Bartlett^ reports that a 
group of East African natives were unable to arrange coloured pegs in 
an alternating series, but they planted trees according to the same plan 
in everyday life. 

Then there is the story of the Httle boy in Kentucky^ who was asked 
a test question: If you went to a store and bought 6 cents worth of 
candy and gave the clerk lo cents what change would you receive?’ 
The boy replied: 1 never had lo cents and if I had I wouldn’t spend it 
on candy and anyway candy is what mother makes.’ The tester re- 
formulated the question: If you had taken ten cows to pasture for your 
father and six of them strayed away, how many would you have left 
to drive home?’ The boy repHed: ‘We don’t have ten cows, but if we 
did and I lost six I wouldn’t dare go home.’ Undeterred the tester 
pressed his question; If there were ten children in your school and six 
of them were out with the measles how many would there be ia 
school?’ The answer came; ‘None, because the rest would be afraid of 
catching it too.’ 

This story raises the question of town versus country. In many 
researches it has been found that the country population do not get 
such high scores as the town population of comparable ages. May this 
not be partly due to the incomparabihty of the two groups? Certainly 
something of the sort accounts for Gordon’s® canal-boat children. 
He found that they gave normal results up to the age of six, but then 
seemed to regress so that at nine their average I.Q. was only 69. 

^Klineberg, O. Race Differences. Harper, 1935* p* 155 * 

® Porteus, S. D, The Psychology of a Piimitive People. Longman, No. 7, 193 i» P- 30 ®* 

® Bartlett, Sir F. C. Psychological Methods and Anthropological Problems. Africa, 1937, 10. 

4 Quoted by Klineberg, O. Social Psychology^ p.2$s, f -o j r 

5 Gordon, H. ‘Mental and Scholastic Tests Among Retarded Children, Board ot 
£dnc. Educational Pamphlets, 1923, No. 44. 
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the cases in which there is disparity between identical twins, their 
measurements when reared together are closer than is the case with 
fraternal twins for whom the I.Q. correlation lies in the region of .70, 
while for siblings the LQ, correlation averages .50. Between parent 
and child, and between cousins the correlation is about .30.^ 

Another piece of evidence comes from such material as is presented 
by F. Roberts. Out of 3,400 children of school age he investigated the 
siblings of the brightest 4 per cent, and the dullest 4 per cent. He found 
that 62.3 per cent, of the siblings of the brightest were bright and 6.6 
per cent, were dull, whereas of the dullest 3 .7 per cent, of their siblings 
were bright and 56.3 per cent, were dull.^ 

Again it was found that in an orphanage sixty-seven children, whose 
mothers were estimated to have a low LQ. but whose fathers were 
estimated to have a high one, had an average LQ. of 103.2. On the 
other hand 105 children whose fathers and mothers had low I.Q.s only 
averaged 88.6.^ 

Finally children brought up in residential institutions, where they are 
supposed to have much the same environment have different LQ.s, 
while children who are brought up by foster parents resemble their 
own brothers and sisters more than they do the children of the foster 
parents. 

All this kind of evidence provides ammunition for those who 
emphasize the importance of innate endowment, and to it one might 
add the general studies, made by Gabon and others, of famihes noted 
for then high quota of intelligent members or, as in the case of the de- 
plorable Jukes family, then dismal record of defectives and degenerates. 

We do not know the way in which we must conceive intelligence 
to be inherited, and we do not know what significant changes may 
occur in utero, but the evidence for some difference in nuiate endow- 
ment is overwhelming and would not be denied by the sturdiest 
champion of the environmental factors. The question still is: how 
much is the contribution of each factor? 

That changes in environment can bring about changes in capacity 
to do intelligence tests is perfectly clear. The evidence, as might be 
supposed, consists chiefly of comparisons between the LQ.s of children 
who have been brought up away firom one another. 

Studies of twins reared apart cannot by the nature of circumstances 

^ c£. Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. dt., pp. 32 £ 

® Roberts, J. A. F. An Introduction to Medical Genetics. Oxford, 1940, p. 237. 

® Burt, Sir C, ‘Ability and Income.’ B. J, Ed, Psych.^ 19, 13, p. 91. 
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‘The level of intelligence in some villages, judged, by the results ob- 
tained with group tests given to the schoolchildren, compared very 
favourably with that of urban population/^ This disposes of the 
hypothesis that all migrants are more intelligent than the stay-at- 
homes, and that therefore the superiority of urban scores is due to 
selection. Clearly, sometimes it is the go-ahead who migrate, some- 
times those who are unsuccessful, and sometimes migration is due to 
factors which affect bright and dull alike such as a famine or the arrival 
of the boU weevil. 

However, to return to the urban Negroes, it was not only found 
that on the average the urban scores were higher than the rural ones, 
but that they increased with length of residence in the city. The general 
result of this piece of research is in agreement with the result of an 
investigation, also carried out by Klineberg, on ethnic sub-groups in 
Europe. One result was that no uniform superiority was found for 
either of the three sub-groups: Nordics, Alpines and Mediterranean, 
the German Nordics coming top, and the French Nordics one from 
the bottom, thus disposing of ‘racial theories\ Another result was that 
the city boys from Paris, Rome and Berlin were all better than the 
coimtry ones. It is interesting to note that when the intelhgence test 
scores of American army recruits were analysed there was a high cor- 
relation (+ .72) between the scores of recruits and the efficiency of 
education in the State from which they came.^ 

The last type of evidence brought forward in this connection is 
drawn from foster homes. 

Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell^ investigated some 401 foster 
children in and about Chicago. They found that there was a difference 
between the I.Q.s of the ones brought up in poorer homes and those 
brought up in better ones. When seventy-four of them were retested 
after they had been four years in their foster homes the ones who went 
to the ‘better’ homes had gained 5.3 points while those in the poorer 
ones had gained o.i. The effect of the environment is greater the 
younger they were adopted, and when they were adopted into different 
kinds of homes the correlation between their I.Q.s was reduced to ,19, 
which contrasts with the average correlation of siblings brought up 
together which is about .50. They go so far as to say that the ‘maxhnal 

^ Papers of the Royal Commission on Population. Vol. V, p. 48. 

® Blackburn, J. JBe/iaWowr. Kegan Paul, 1947, p. 84. 

® Freeman, F. N., Holzinger, K. J. and Mitchell, B. C. The Influence of Environment 
on the Intelligence, School Achievement and Conduct of Foster Children.* Twenty- 
seventh Year Boofe. Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ.^ 1928. 
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tnd their own parents was always higher than that between the adopted 
cliildren and their foster-parents. 

Children in institutions have also been investigated. One of the 
most important studies is that of Lawrence^ in London. She found 
that children removed from their parents when they were less tf>a-n a 
year old showed dijfferences in intellectual ability which correlated 
with the occupation of their parents, and this was tiigher in the case of 
other children who were admitted after they were three yean 
old. 

Crissey^ in America found that the intelligence of newcomers is 
affected by the general level of intelligence in the institution; the bright 
lose a little by being put among the dull, those below the general level 
on admission will remain so or are slightly improved. 

To produce, as evidence of the inheritable element in intellectual 
ability, the numerous studies carried out in the British Isles and America 
on the relation between the intelligence of children and the occupa- 
tional level of their parents is to beg the question. There is no doubt 
about the evidence itself.^ In all cases a small positive correlation has 
been found between the average I.Q. of children and the occupational 
class of their parents. The interpretation of the evidence, however, is 
by no means easy. In the first place the overlap is very great^ and liis 
means that many children from the homes of people in ^higher 
occupations’ are not particularly bright while a very large number of 
children coming from the lower occupations’ are brilliant. Of course 
the best test performance must come from the ‘high occupations’ in 
order to put their average at the top, but even so one cannot say with 
any confidence that their good performance is due to superior inherit- 
ance. Further difficulties of interpretation present themselves when we 
contemplate the dullards from ‘good’ homes. Are their homes not as 
‘good’ as we thought, or are their parents not so intelhgent as we as- 
sume, or is the inheritable factor for father and mother more complex 
than we have yet realized? At the back of our minds, when discussing 
dus question, lurks the whole problem of social mobility. Do people 
achieve positions in the ‘high’ occupational ranks through competitive 
skill in the open market, as certainly has happened to a great extent in 

^ lawrence, E. M. ‘An Investigation into the Relation between Intelligence and In- 
Bciitancc.* B,J, Psychol. Monog. SuppU, 1931, 16, 

*Cri5sey, O. L. ‘Mental Devdopment as related to InstitTitional Residence and 
Education Achievement.* Univ. of Iowa, Studies in Child Welfare^ 1937, 13- 

* c£. Burt, Sir C. ‘Ability and Income.* B.J. Educ. Psych., 19, 13, p. 83. Fleming, C. M.^ 
ibid., p. 74. Klincbcrg, O. See. Psychology, p. 239. 

* Gray, j. L. The NadetCs Intelligence. Watts, 1936. 
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Another possible factor is life in a large family in modem times. The 
correlation of - .25 is small and it means that there are suhstantial 
numbers of bright children coming from large families and dull 
children coming from small ones. It may be that on the whole, 
though being a member of a large family is not as such disastrous, the 
chances of whatever attention is necessary to enable intelligence to 
develop may be sUghtly less fordicoming when there are several 
children than when there are few. At any rate it is clear that both the 
innate contribution and the environmental one have to be taken into 
account and that the weight which must be given to each is not neces- 
sarily uniform for all cases. 

From all this conflicting evidence it is obvious that no clear con- 
clusion can he drawn as to the effects of social environment on intel- 
lectual abihty. A methodological principle, however, must be insisted 
on. We know that environment influences test performance, we know 
nothing whatever about innate intellectual equipment. This means that 
we must first try to explain intellectual difference in term of environ- 
ment (save in cases of pathological defect) and, only when this Ms, 
have recourse to the Tesidual category’ of innate endowment. 



CHAPTER EX 



CULTURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


S INCE mere is, to say tlie least of it, a strong argument for saying 
that we only exist as persons tecanse of our social interactions, it 
may readily be accepted that the sort of persons we become wall 
be largely determined by the ailtnre in which we are brought up. It is, 
as has been said fcetore, a mistake to think of the ^persoU as a pre- 
fabricated structure waiting at birth to be erected, wel or ill, by the 


adults in charge of it. Prior to an infant’s earliest contacts with o 


human beings it simply does not exist as a "person at all. 

The way in which our personalities are shaped by the cultures in 
which we parncipate is, however, extremely complicated, and to deal 
with it we require two models. In the first place we can think of the 
culture as a fixed system of accepted behaviour to which the new- 
comer has to adjust himself, and to play his part in which the child has 
to be trained. Though the culture of course is continually changing, 
sometimes vein* slowly, and somethnes very fast, we may picture it 
as a relatively static structure, confronting the new member of the 
societ}*, and we speak of him or her as ‘adjusting’ himself or herself to 
it. We have to analyse the concept of culture, and thus make our 
model more precise, we have to see the sorts of characteristics which 
must be acquired, and we have to find out how the training is accom- 


plished. 

The culture itself, however, is an abstraction &om actual social inter- 


course. We must therefore make use of another model which presents 
the actors of the culture in dynamic relation with one another. This 
really involves a further analysis of the culture itself 
The purpose of this may be seen if w*e take an example. Supposnig 
it is culturally acceptable for parents to treat their children with great 
solicitude, to give them food whenever they cry for it, not to force 
them to discipline themselves more than is appropriate to their capacity 
to control themselves, and, in general, to support them in such a way 
that the sense of insecurity is reduced to a iniiiimiim. It is argued that 
the resulting penonality will be different from what it would be if they 
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tlieir desires, and condnnally meet with rebnd*. tney reseoxt ir. Tiiev 
1113.V *snow temrcr’. tnev niav to cow^d. rnev mav become slv, tliev 
niaT adorn a polic’c or eTasion. or thev inaT iust become ararbetic. 
THs is stirclv common experience, and "commomsemeb Now all thai 
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is said cf cbildren, wiio can overtla* displav rbeir sense cf secnriw or 

«• A ^ It 

their resentment and anxierc, seems to be mie of infanrs who cannot 
express themselves. If this is the case, and there seems ver\“ strong 
evidence to support it, then if a certain method of child care is fairly 
uniform in a sodew one mav expect it to have its repercussions in the 
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sort of person regarded as Viatnral’ or ‘normal’ in that sodet}’. 

This hypothesis has far-rcaching impBcaticns. The children {as 
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This rme of inciairr is relatively new- and some or the theories wliich 
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act construct. SociaUv expected confia-iira- 
cured in as many diSerent wravs as 


nous o: oenawou 

there are executants, Xo man takes offiiis hat to a ladv in exactly the 

sane wuv as anctner, or as he does himsefr on the next occasion. No 
«■ 

dedicated priest performs predseK’ the same rirasi acts. No shop 
assistant sells his goods in exactly the same tvay that another shop 
assistant does, even if they both deal in the same wares. Yet we can 

ir • t 

liT' 


it Cj 


taking oP oneh hat to a lady’ as being the culturaMy expected 
behaviour ot men in one culture, certain action as the ‘right’ thing for 
priests to do in certain contexts, and certain conduct as appropriate to 
sliop assistants. To cope with tnis contrast between actual varieties of 
performance, and die underlying siiiulariw of pattern, Linton^ pro- 
poses the term Veal culture’ and ‘colrare construct’. ‘The real culture 
of any society consists of the actual behaviour and so on of its members.’ 


This, in any culrurallv defined situation, will constitute a range of con- 


uct wirlihi wliich what is done is acceptable, outside which it is repre- 
nensitie or ineScacions or both. The ‘culnire construct’ is die ‘ideal 
r\y>c’ ot conduct which die scientist invents by a process of abstraction 
from the Veal culmreh It is a rather indefinite norm; indefinite because 
no one has any clear image of it, and a norni’ because there is an 
*ought’ attached to it. 

A culnire-pattem, then, is no strait-jacket imposing identity of 
.our on all members of the society. Each plays out his part in his 


^ Xltad, M. Srx and Tm 2 ;fe 7 Sft:ent in Tkres Primitive Societies^ 1935- 
^ Linton, R. Cultural Bazkgmund qf PersDnaUiy. Kegan Paul, 1947, p. 4. 
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ity, which is due in ram to their unique experience, springing 
meering of ihelt unique consritution wddi their unique social 
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So much for the new-bom child. Con&onting him is the ‘culture 
pattemh To bring some formal order into this, Linton and other 
writers make use C'f the followiiie concepts: status^ role^ and haste 
perszndity pattern. Wheat we actually have is people behaYing overtly 
and covenlv • i.c. in avavs for which we use bodv laneuaa-e and in wavs 
icr which vre use mind lannuaueL W^hat we are interested in is such 
ranges 01 acrual behaviour as are culmraily acceptable. This behaviour 
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■ed round certain positions in the society'. 
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appropriate behaviour for adult men, appro- 
priate behaviour tor adult women, and so fortii. These positions have 
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d the appropriate conduct to each status is the 
Sta ruses, however, are not all of the same order, and Linton^ 
distinmnsnes berveen ascribed statuses and achieved statuses. The former 
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“are assimnei to indhnduals without reference to their innate difference 
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or abilities*. 


Evencone is an infant at some stage of his career, and if he 
survives he reaches the statuses of *childh and, in due course, of adult- 
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v.tH have 2 5ts.T2S and iis rols to ■cliv wiicli is diSerent from that of a 
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loiTer-'das/ ciiila in nii:iT respects. He %\TLi also be more likelv to 
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sap tnat ne is piarmg a mmapre role, or a single one at any given 
moment, tAI depend npon the purpose of one’s inqnir}’. A bank 
nianaser in action is canrin^ out the roles of adult, of middle-class 
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so fa 
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mme, ana or oanit manager in so iar as ne learnt tnem. One can lump 
all the roles together and call them one, or one can separate them out, 
as one would if one vranted to sa\" that he was performing the bank 


manager role adequately at any moment but that he disp 


certain 


traits of speech or manner which were not accepted as characteristic 
of middle-class male adults. The succession of roles presents no 
difiicultv. When he leaves his office the business man mav plav the 
roles of a hport’ at tire dub, a father in the house, and a mason in the 
lodge throughout the course of an evening. In doing so he will be 
infiuenced bv somethin*^ we have not vet menrioned. 

The roles in any society are, as we have seen, abstract patterns of 
conduct to w'liich the actual conduct of people occupying the relevant 
statuses apprommates. The members of a sodery, however, often 
formulate in tlieir minds and in conversation verbalized versions of 
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Finally it must ne o&?cr/ed tFat statuses are reciprocal in the sense 
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ole Ct employee has its 
ir.T-oT ^ellow-employee, student of 
This imowledee cf what to do and what to 
social living. It is, in fact, a version 
nicri vre have met hefore. 
of o:ir ov,m time is the indeterminacy and rapid 
5. Of children, of employees, and of public servants, 
rais the indi'znant erv: ‘One does net know what they 
owed bv: ‘One can’t sav annnhine to them/ To many 
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essing simarion. 

e come nctv to the third concept: hask persotzalUy. 

We have so far given a formal analysis of culture, passing from actual 
conduct with its recurrent patterns to the posirions from vrMch these 
patterns A. 2<Li<jL ate in the reciprocal interaction of roles. The ‘basic per- 
se 
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IS a ratner more abstract model; it corresponds roughly with 
what one is Wing to indicate by such expressions as ‘a typical French- 
man’ or ‘a “good” Comanche’. Ever\’ Frenchman is different from 
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to Be semetBing mere rlim a mere perrermer of me meric ns. We 
expect kim to have a certain attitude totTards ids vrorl; and ids naiients 
and certain standards ot ntctessicnal conduct: suck a comoicx malres 
lip tke ‘statjs person aiitrc oi: tne siatiis 01 noctcr. 

Tke infant is faced tTith a system ot statuses, some of mrdch ke must 
leam to occupy, and a ^hask persenalky repe, in terms of tvkicii kis 
education will unco nscicusly consnire to mould nim. Before kim lie 
certain stains persctjalitks wkich ke must leant to accept. 

Sc far we kave skrunk trom a defkdrion of personalirn We can 
accept the one given kv All port in kis Perscnaiir*^ to tke effect tkat* 


:ect tliat: 

*Persona!itv is rke dvnamic organization vdtkin tke individual of tko'C 
psycko-pkysical systems tkat determine kis unique adjustments to kis 
cnviiomnentf The merit oi this definition is tkat it combines inclusive- 
ncss witk the feature of organization. For our purpose it is cenvenient 
to distinguish, however roughly, hetv’een tlicse adjustments tkat are 
relatively specific to certain situations, and tkose w'kick are more 
general and ‘come out’ on all sorts of occasions. Tke appropriate ad- 

occii"na.tion. tor eva 7 T?:-n!f^„ 0*5- tn 


those of an unskilled one, for a matter of tkat, are more specific tkan 
such general adjustments as go by the descripfion of ‘aggressive’, ‘sly’, 
‘anxious’, ‘suspicious’ and so on. The former are a matter of explicit 
training, the latter are the resultants of more complex factors. In so far 
as one thinks of a man’s skills — manual, linguistic, athletic, etc. — as 
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wOicn otniTs nave not. Furtnennore, as we shal see, the aciiievement 
ot tne status to which these skills beione may serve as an outlet for 
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wnr' 21 anv rate tor such skills. More important is 

n a place in the W’crk of its family or 
a sense cf responsibiliw which may 
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ren tvhose activities have nothins; whatever to do with 

y. 


vcrii of die conimnnirv. Not 


pnmiGve peoples seem to 
enye^v'ia tixCxt c-. u nrcx^ t o undertake serious "work at an early age, even 
when tney can, hut the imposition of such responsibilities can still be 
observed in remoter comers of our own urbanized society. Children 
oi small tarmers are often brought up to participate in the w’ork of the 
farm. Tney are relied on to do such small but essential jobs as lie within 
their competence. One result of this is that they are treated seriously, 
and casual observation w’ould seem to shotv that they do not suffer so 
much tiom those upheavals which used to be thought ‘natural’ to the 


la 


iod oi adolescence. 


nen, oi 


n the other hand, the sorts of things that adults do and the 
rts of things they are expected to know^ are such that specialized 
training is required, the child is taken from its house for various 
periods, it enters a new and specially structured society for hours, 
almost ever}.' day or for months at a time, and thus social situations 
present themselves which cannot but make a difference to its personal- 
it}". The tnings the children do in such a culture are different firom the 


things the adults do, and this contributes to the gulf betw^een theim 
Thc way this tension manifests itself wdll, of course, vary with carcum- 
stances. The boy may be taught more up-to-date things than father 
knoivs. Father may be disgusted at his son’s lack of progress. Pride, 
disappointment, encouragement, env}’ and nostalgia may colour the 
relation between cliildicn and parents in ways which are not likely to 
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be toiiTid wicn the child posses slov;h’ ficm a little inept gruDcmg to 
bsins entrjsted Tviih larger and larger tools^ uithont haring to leave 
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Thus the acquisition ot a slnh as such rna"’ not malie a deen iinnres- 
sion cn a personahrc, cut tie drcnmstances in vcHci it is acquired in2.v 
be cf signiiicance. 


‘ Infant Training, Turning novc to tie training of infants vnti respect 
to more acneral traits tve are faced vdtli suci a varied: of oiltnres, basic 
perscnaiities, and status personalities, and suci an array of difFerentfaniiiy 
snuctures.Hnscup structures, statuses, eorpectationsancassumpticns, that 

^ ' 4 . ^ 

it would reouiie a great manv volumes to bring togerier all tie di&rent 
ways of life tiat human beings have produced. All we can do iere is to 
consider certain verv general principles tvhich seem to emerge, indicat- 
ing tie sort of vcays in wiiicii different set-ups are likely to be signi- 
ficant. This is not only a matter of ‘academic’ interest; it is of practical 
significance. If we consider some of tie social ‘experiments* whicli 
humanirv’' has unintentionally tried out, tve may be better equipped fora 
study of our ov^tl ‘experiment’ as it stands at present, and we may perhaps 
be tempted to experiment further, not by leaving the unintentional 
drift to folow its course, but with an intention to produce certain effects. 
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it is not Suggested tnat tiie resjonses to pain or non-satisfamoii which 
have been menticiied arc an exlranstive list. They are merely examples 
Ol possible responses, all of which have an importance in this context. 

I: vill be seen that if we nnt the tension-release svstem and the need 


ill be seen that if we nnt 


tor social recognition tonctner, tnev promae a oasis tor rewara-vaine: 
while the pains and non-sarh.facdons malte some simations disreward- 


ing. This word which has been coined for this purpose must he ex- 
cused, The ivord 'unrewarding' wliich is the contradictopc of he ward- 
ins:'' does not carw with it the imulicaricn cf positive painfulness. The 
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avoniea. ana erner courses o: action may be taxten. witii tnese simple 
concepts, when the geniral principles of learning are added, a con- 
siderabee aniouni: ~er numan behaviour can be explained. Whether aU 
human ccnduct can be reduced tc- such simple terms is ver}' doubtful. 
The icclm:c:ae cf reduction is as fellows: take any objective sought by 
any human being and see whether, as you trace its origin, you require 
nothing more than the concepts mentioned above. Can you, that is 
to say, trace it back to certain primary t; t ns aO n — a e lease s^^utems together 
witii tire need tor sodal recognidon, and account for its specific char- 
acter by means oi the principles of learning, plus the mechanisms which 
are brcu^hi into action under circumstances of dis-reavard? The alter- 
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anv human being and see whether, as vou tra 


native, ot course, is that vou must introduce some other dynamic 
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principle, such, for instance, as what is somedmes called "hloraJ Senseh 


For example, suppose a man devotes himself to, sat', the relief of the 
suffering of lepers or the improvement of the lot of cdminal lonadcs, 
is it e’at'T the case that his conduct cannot be accounted for, 'without 
residue, in terms perhaps of his happy home-life, which has made him 
feiendiy disposed to other people, or bis unhappy home-life, which has 
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lar witn a lEeory toai we innrojea: our uj. 

lat tliis, in the shape of the *siiper~ego’ keeps watch over 
which surge up &om our instincnial nature. Either (i) 
holds such an impulse at bay in vrliicli case we are coni” 
ire in every respect of its existence, or (2) a disapproved 
'S through, is execiitcd, and vee feel specific guHt for w’liat 
e. or fil the conflict is such that, although we remain 


and unatta 


and no account is rajcen or vanous manoeuvres to s 
otherwise get out of the diSiculrc. Nor is account ta 
of items which come under the ban of the super-ego 
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others tell us that our metho' 
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of tLs linger seneration differ iiurkcdl'’ 'i ffom those of the older one 
(and of course thds is more likely to be tire case with immigrants in 
America, as we have so frequently been told) then a conflict may arise 
between what they have absorbed from their parents, and iviiat their 
own ase-srouo aooroYes o£ The disciplinarv sanction of snilt con- 


own age-group approves of. Tlic disaplinaiy sam 
flicti in its incidence with the age-gronp sanctioii of 


shame. We 


mav, in our sonem 


mtehanism, while h 


assume tnat young people nave acGuiied tiie guilt 
in tact this has been partially supplanted. If this ■were 


the case, it wculd have an obvious bearing on the treatment of delin- 
quents. 

The other point of view' is that of Erich Fromm. In his Man for 
Frornm taices me Ime that the 'guilt* control, springing as it 
does from an authoritarian regime, is bad an^ 
creation cf a manv-bided and satisned person 
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This brings us to the verge of ethical theor 
to make an excursion therein. One thing, he 
that is that whatever theory' evenPuallv em; 
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than the other methods to which w’e must turn? If, for instance, 
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roles. It is not Vv holly impossible thzi iz mignt dc tracca 
primitive respense to the hacred’ as distinct from, the *profa 
to that specific awe-tLii response to an^'thing apprehended 
with manic frcni which relinion mav have its source, 
original response is made and attached to forbidden conduc: 
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passed en from one nsneration to another in the w^av sugges 
There remains the important cuestion of what is learnt to 
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biddinelv forbidden. The conduct itself, no doubt, and cc 
it. But how is the conduct presented, besides bein,g present 
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stooa or put mio inienor posiGons . in ract a great aeai c 
intcr-cliild beiiaviour is part of the process of developing soc 
ness, in which the child becomes sensible of other ciilcireii 
sufferers, pk^v’-mates, competitors, and obstacles. It is not d^ 
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groups, to wuuicli reference lias already 
to soIts proBiems wliic}i could not 


solved in toe time allctted. The ^organized* groups, who w’ere ftiends 


alreaav, let ott steam dv oiamms one aiiotJier, and this thev were aole 
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to do without risk, simply because they wrere fiiends. It has also been 


found hv 


nnf* 


cr experimenters that overt aggression is oiten acconi’ 
arned dv superior perroimanced 

FmaUy we mmr refer to an experiment by Roseimveig^ in w 
ave a diScuIt inrelligence test to r.vo groups of adults. One group w'as 
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co-operate in a piece or research and it was 
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them that their performance would in no way redound to 
credit, wnile me others were given the opposite impression, me 
Sms, mating element was their inability to complete the test, bur the 
response of each group was different. The nrst group exhibited a per- 
sistent need to fniish me task, the second were %vhat he called ‘ego- 
defensive’. Signincantly enough, when asked afterwards to remember 
tvhat they nad done, the former remembered more of the unfinished 
tasks, the latter more of the finished ones. 

Rosererveig^ has made a further contribution to the subject by 
noting the objectives against wilich aggression is direaed. 

He classifies people in three groups: ‘exnra-punitivek ‘intro- 
punitivc’ and hmpunitivek In the first case the fimstration is ‘blamed 
on to’ external persons or things. If it is uninhibited a direct attack by 
violence or criticism may be made; if it is inhibited the response may 
find expression by the roundabout means of projection, whereby 
some, possibK innocent, agent is accused as the aggressor. The ‘intro- 
pimidve’ response is directed inwards, and the subject blames himself 
ior his failure to achieve iiis end, and therefore tends to express guilt 
or remorse. Tne third alternative is a conciliatory attitude; defeat is 
accepted and glossed over. Such responses are by no meaiB ‘patho- 
logical' in nature; they are only pathological if misdireaed. A man 
may justly blame tne careless motorist wiio iias run into him; he may 
ostiy blame nimselt tor his foolisJiness, and he doubtless should accept 

arroivs philosopbicallyk What, however, happens is 
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f'lildi. Fnistrstjon and Aggrcsson* in Psy^hojofficul FextSTs cf Pfdcc aud 
S'l'W*. Ed. T. H. Pea. Hutchinson, 1942, p. 177. 

* Roscffirwdg, S. ‘An Experimental Study of Repression.* J. Exp. Psyck,, 1943, 

xxxn, 6-4. " * 

* R'Ssenzwdg, S. ‘Types of Reacdoa to Frustration * Jomnai cfAhn&mial md Soml 

1934, 39, p. 293-3c», 
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inis sounds piannble 
enonglij but tbe question oi great importance for tbe explanation of 
some forms or ceinquenqr is: are there cases in pvbicb, because of some 
constitiiticnai detect, ibe passage from tbe first stage to tbe second 
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success? To that there is so iar no answer. 


It will be noted that otiier responses besides aggression in violent or 

X w**' 

verbal form mav be made hi a frustrating situation. The children in 
Barherh experiment 'regressed to a less constructive level. Another 
possible response^ found in the same experiment, is simply to give up, 
and accept defeat. Yet another, noticed by Allport, Bruner 
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ir.erefDrs! hivz to surrlement the ei.h£ence ot eTerrdav experi- 
:i t]::it o-f exeerintcnts bv acdins tliar of clinical stodv. In 
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-lOulytic thecri :he tienie of aggression has for some time-dis- 
thit of serv« In the rirst rlace niaiia" neurotic s'nTiotoms and 
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this mu r re repri'isei ter securirr reasons: a ccnmol is estaHislied on 
the nil ill ef nirenn and charred 'ohth the hcstilire attributed to them: 
thi-'. rmntmd imucirs the Hnds ci aimn which haire been frustrated, 
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rum a smernutic account diuOS scant justice to the dramatic insight 
and inoenuir” c: the nsncho-acialvsts. Tie point of it is to serve as a 
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reminder ot the enormous amount of aperession, repressive and re- 
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pressed, which lurks within us, if their hypothesis be accepted. They 

have X A aimv snotwi abundant evidence that besides the anser aroused 

<* ^ 

by obstacles of which we are conscious there is a mass of undischarged 
an c cession tmmg: to discharge itself if it sets a chance. So much, in- 
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deed, that Freud thought that it could not all be accounted for in terms 
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of 2 response to frustration and accordingly postulated an innate 
destructive tendenc}’, which represented in us the Death principle in 
the universe. 

Wc need not follow him into these fanciful realms. If we accept 
the view, that the infantile response must be thought of in adult terms, 

’mn [f^ tlf ’^irA ‘■PiT‘r"*7 i^-T^ .rskf* «4“,an> 


and it v/e ado that the intan: cannot understand the conduct of its 
parents and th,ercfore responds blindly, there may well be enough 
finstradon to account for the a^sressive tendencies revealed bv analvsis. 
To sum up thi.s somewhat bewildering mass of data we may say 


aticn IS lacea ?^ci. ivoseii 27 vveigj aiiG pamy on tne naconsac 
aggression in tie subjea; (3) an overt expression of aggression relieves 
tension and may enable me subject to act more efficiently; (4) tie dr- 
cnmstances under “wbicii tnis is tne case are related to the subjecii 
confidence that his aggressive act will have no untoward repercussion; 
(5) aggression, oven or ‘repressed’ may be directed ‘outwards’ or 'in- 
wards’: if the latter is a persistent tendency" and if there is considerable 
tension w^e may expect a psycho-nenrotic consteUation, while if die 
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be assumed to have a hiah agareSiive tension, stand tnistranon less well 
than Cdzr children and iion“neurodcs. Indeed, marurity positively is 
an incrcaSied capadiv 10 stand frustration. 

JL 0 

This, however, is not the heart cf the matter. The infant starts ex 
fin qU'i 4)1' ^ ir d jIhU huL iW Uiu&i Wi « He is frustrated in the course of Hs soda! training. 
One hvpc'ilicsis is that because of the inevitacle ho5tilir\' this ensenders 
he ran uo throurh life with a load of hatred proportionate to the 
frustrations he has experienced. Hence the discontents of dvilizationd 
Xovv there is a dancer here of theorizinn too much. It is one thdnc to 
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sav that the evert Uesnure vee observe is traceaoie to iinexp« 
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01 frustration, ana mat a ureat deal ot conduct, much cf 
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sources 
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r in disuuise; it is Quite another 


thing to say that because the siruations responsible for these mani- 
testations are common to evervone, mere must be a considerabk 


ion to evervone, there must be a considerable 


amount ot ncstuim curKuiu m tnem even tnoum it Joes tut siiow itseit 

* wr 

Granted, we must prepare for surprises. The mildest of men may 
suddenlv go ‘nav-wire’* and the theorists will say: *Ah, we told you so/ 
But tve nave no business to sav that there is unconsdous hostility 
present until we rcouire that hypothesis to explain a piece of conduct. 

As we look about us, with our eyes opened by the ps}xho“aiial'\"sl3, 
we see more signs of hostiliw than we bargained for, but it sometimes 
crosses the mind that there is not nearly as much as might be expected, 
considering the renundations we all have to make. A good point is 
made by .Maslow,- who calls attention to ‘an important distinction 
beUveen deprivation and threats to personal! wh Deprivation we may 
leam to stand, and may even welcome it if it be deemed a means of 
grace; a threat to our sense of worth, of being loved, is w^hat really 
matters to us. This is, indeed, in line with Kardineds concept of a satis- 
faction-frustration balance.^ ‘Where the rewards of impulse suppres- 
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So far vre have ccnsicered ansression as a lesoonse to frustradon 
The qnesdcn must now he raised: if the response to fnisnration is 


aesression, is the ae^ressiveness a measure of the decree to wnicii the 

(In' ‘W'*' 

subject is frustrated? Or can aggressive conduct appear independendi’ 
of frustradon? Ruth Senedict in her article on Ccndnuides cud Dis- 
wndmndes in Cnharal Condidoning to w'hlch we have already' 
referred.- Quotes Pdrice Alaxmilian von Wied as reuortiner the instancf 
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TAns is oartirnlarlv true ct A^mericans, r^Tirere sc minv ot tLe vormser 
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generation anne want to be good clmerkans are Lo-rind to be critical 
ot t-oeir pareruts if drey persist in following tlie cultnre of tLeir coimtiy 
ot origin. Xo werAder the ciy^ goes up that we mnst, in such large-scale 
societies, Educate for cLoice’d 

HoweTer. even in laroe-scale societies, models present themselves. 
Tire main niiference is that, cn account of me Lostilin* which freouentlv 

de-’ebps ber.veen adidt srandards ana the standards of the veans. the 

Ciloice ot models ma\" he complicated fcy a desire to choose certain 
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At any rate, there the models are, and the child, atved or otherwise 
^ cf. .Mead, M. Ceming cf Age m SamcA Fsngmn, 1943 , p, 137 . linton, Sm^y cjMmu 

pM 23$, 
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j g S Social Psychology 

In our culrurs. uo’^rever, for reasons wHcIi are Ter\' diffciilt to 
detemiirir, sucu conduct arouses strong reactions of disapproval. This 
inav ncssihlv be traced to the assimilation of elements of the |et\isli 
culrure-'pattem through religion, but that cannot be the whole storv, 
because other peoples who have come into contact with the same 
elements do not appear to feel so strongly. It is doubtless connected 
with the general disapprobation of sex, which is likelv to be more 
intense when intercourse does not czcry with it those responsibilities of 
parenthood, wricli might restrict other forms of indulgence. 

Disapproval is ven* strongly expressed bv immarried men wrho do 
not seek heterosemial satisfaction, and this may possibly be interpreted 
as a sign that diey themselves axe inhibiting the inclinations they con- 
demn. If this is the source of their disapproval, one would look to 
emotional relations in the family circle as responsible for the syndrome 
from w'hich they are suffering: repressed homosexuaiiw plus overt pre- 
occupation with the subject and condemnation of it. Thus it may be 
that intimate family relationships, characteristic of our sodet}’, are 
responsible for tills curious attitude. 

Culture contact on a reBgious basis is not a satisfactory explanation, 
for unless there are emotional grounds of acceptance, an attitude which 
reason condemns has no chance of being assimilated. A great deal of 
further research is needed to discover the causes of our anomalous 
pattern. Meanwliile our attitude tow^ards homosexuality affords an 
instructive example of the resistance of a culture-pattern to change; 
judges and even doctors are caught up in it and lend their prestige to 
its perpetuation. 

To return to the adolescent; the physiological changes of puberty 
also include changes in size, musculature, and the secondary sexual 
characteristics. These may place the adolescent at a disadvantage in 
sodeties in wMch much attention is paid to physical appearance. In the 
case of girls there is an additional factor: menstruation. This is handled 
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rs^verierxe cf tiiis is tkat fairly definite roles are established— bei 
and after. The ceremonies differ widely, some of tnem symboliziiig 
birth, soxie of them involving tests of endurance, and some of tl 
inciudirx such strildiis opnortunities for cruelty on the part of 
initiators that vee cannot help wondering whether they are not ou 
for the resentment of the adults towards their future dispossessors 
In our sociem, save in those interesting cases of ‘initiation c 
monialb when a young man goes to work for the first time 
no clear-cut roles. This, as is often said, is the cause of most < 
turbance associated with adolescence. ‘In our society/ says 
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The hostility towards the older generation can easily be exaggerated. 
In our own society it would be improper to say that ‘Youth’ really does 
not present much of a problem, because there is a ‘Movement’, and 


^ Quoted: Sherif, M, Outline of Social Psychology, p. 320. 
*King George's Jubilee Trust, 1945, p. 20. 

® Culture Background of Personality, p. 44. 

^ cf. Fleming, C. M. Adolescence, Kcgan Paul, 1948, p. 22. 
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and become adept at tbe ‘American way of life is an important factor. 

On the Continent at the turn of the century ‘German Youth of Karl 
Fischer’s day loathed and hated the world of their elders’.^ Spontaneous 
ermmSj, often attached to a leader, were the forerunners of an oreaniza- 


It is interesting to note that in Germany particular emphasis has been 
laid on the ‘community of male youth’, whereas in America ‘a much 
stronger emphasis has been placed on the cross~sex relationship’. One 
of the results of this is that in America youth culture has had much less 
political significance than elsewhere. ^ 

Where change comes about through culture contact, the young 
often adopt the new ways with avidity and parade their up-to-date 
fashions with defiance. Thus we are told of Egyptian town boys de- 
noimcing their fathers as ‘reprobates* and even ‘robbers’ while the girls 
outrage their elders by adopting Hollywood styles.® 

The German example illustrates in a somewhat extreme form 
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The experience of home hfe, of acceptance, rejection, displacement 
dependence, will determine the kind of group life which will be 


la 

just one ot me Doys . it may oe, oi course, mat expenencc nas cuuua- 
indicated companionship of large numbers, and the ‘isolate’ keeps 
himself to himself. Such complexes of experience, in the home and m 
adolescence do much to determine the attitude of men and woro^n in 


iBcxkcr, Howard. German Youth. Kegan Paul, 1946, p. 73. 

® Parsons, Talcott. Essays in Sodohgkal Theory. Free Press, 1949, p- 2.30. 
» Hindos, M. Quoted by Sberif. op. dt., p. 328. 

* H. L. Psychola^y ^ Adolescence. Appleton, 1928. 
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adult years. Tliey may feel therr^elves to be imworthy of companion- 
sMp, or they may withdraw into themselves, or they may take to 
blaming others for their ovm unacceptability. They may become hail-- 
feflow-w'ell-met, imcomfortahle unless with the gang, or suspicious or 
shy or prickly or prepared to do anything to raise a laugh; the list is 
endless. 

The period of adolescence is, as we have said, conventionally a period 
of stress. We have examined the causes of this. We should not, how- 
ever, forget ite joys, not so much the romantic joys of Youth — we are 
scarcely allowed to forget them — as the insidious joy of jolly com- 
panionship, often with people rather younger than oneself, which are 
sometimes so enthralling that adulthood is not achieved. The chrono- 
logical age mounts up and the hair falls out, but the shorts and the open 
shirt are kept on, and the elderly adolescent bikes off with knap-sack 
and gadgets, never so happy as when he is with the boys — primus inter 
pares. ^ 

Having passed through the key experiences of infancy, childhood and 
adolescence, of which some of the more important have been discussed, 
a personaliw has emerged wnth at least three features: (i) a set of tech- 
niques for satisfying basic needs. This set includes techniques for 
handling other people, e.g. by obedience, by badgering, by bullying, 
by whining, by clamouring, etc., and also attitudes of dependency, 
demandingness, assumptions of service being forthcoming and so 
forth. (2) A set of controls which prescribes certain actions and 
proscribes others in terms of shame, fear, and/or sin. (3) A set of atti- 
tudes towards other people resulting ftom the treatment which the 
need for social acceptance has received. This may colour a whole cul- 
ture, but it is also of importance in large-scale communities, within 
which smaller groups work or play together in face-to-face relation- 
ship. 

These three ‘features’ are, of course, not the only acquisitions by any 
manner of means. ‘Functionally autonomous’ interest systems will 
have been established, intellectual ability wtiU have developed as far as 
innate capacity and environmental opportunity have allowed, and a 
host of other characteristics will have been acquired. The three features 
selected above are of major interest to the social psychologist 

Now the significant varieties of social situations, which are respons- 
ible for the creation of diSerent personalities, are of interest to the social 
psychologist from two points of view. In the first place they are im- 
portant as social faaors which play a part in producing different per- 
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sonalides vnrliin the same cultiire. Here the interest of the sodai psycho- 
logist overlaps with the interest of the individual’ psychologist. In the 
second place 
us to contrast 
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•wiiere diiFerences in these key situations enable 
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of people, as, for example, the Arapesh and the 
usomor, or the upper class and lower class in the same culture, 
throw a light on some of the general characteristics of the 
ps. This is partly due to the fact that the effects are, as it 
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were, aimulative. 

Supposing it were true that the children of the ‘middle’ class are 
brought up to he more responsible than is the case "vuth children of the 
lovrcr’ classes/ then that sense of responsibility is likely to be rein- 
forced by mutual expectation among nearly all ‘middle’-class people 
who consort together. The same would be true mutams mutandis of the 
lower’ class. If, again, a child of either class were brought up by the 
methods characteristic of the other class one might expect a sense of 
responsibiliw or the lack of it to develop, but he would present an 
entirely different sodal-psychological problem. We could not regard 
him as illustratmg the prevailing culture, for he would not do so, we 
should be interested in his fate as an oddity and possibly as a mis-fit. 

These two different points of view alternate when we consider the 
future that opens up to the young men and young women, ■whose 
moulding agencies we have been discussing. Ever since they were able 
to take note of the people about them and understand what is said in 
praise or criticism, they have been forming stereotypes of the statuses 
with which they have come in contact, directly or at second-hand, 
through conversation, through reading, or on the films. They know 
what is expected of a man and a woman in their culture, and also what 
is expected of a husband, a wife, a father or a mother. They learn not 
only what such roles involve to the player, but also wrhat responses are 
expected towards the player. Besides the ‘ascribed’ roles, there are 
others: occupational roles, dignity roles, sporting roles, and so forth. 

It is important to recognize that each individual only sees a very 
small part of the whole society, and that our model of a culture with its 
status/role system is a construct. The son of a miner, for instance, in a 
remote mining village sees intimately the playing of the miner’s role, 
less intimately the playing of the shopkeeper’s role, and very one- 
sidedJy the playing of the role of teacher, doctor, and clergyman. The 
son of the 'landed gentry may have a notion of the roles of doctor, 


^ cf. Djvis, A* and Havinghurst, R, J. Soda! Class and Colour Difference in Child Rearing, 
KIiickijolm„ C. (Ed.) Personality^ p. 252. 
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like, rattier tiian Dy lectures, iiowever, mere are so maay diilereiit 
notions of the role of young man, young woman, husband and wife, 
that a good deal of confusion arises. Side by side with vocational 


idance and lectures upon tne suDject ar our universities. 

There would appear to be two views about this predicament; on the 
iC hand we are urged to ‘educate for choice’, on the other hand efforts 
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amount of human suffering, or whether you think that people cannot 
be trusted to do this and must be persuaded to conform to a pattern on 


personality there is little more to be said. Certain general personality 
traits are largely determined by early experience. The roles of adult 
life — ‘ascribed’ and ‘achieved’ — will make their mark on top of them. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the shop assistant and the clerk will be alike in 
certaia respects — as, say, Englishmen or Frenchmen. They will be 
unlike in certain respects in regard to which the doctor and lawyer may 

e 


the clerk. Each will be more like others of his occupational group in 


But here the multiplicity of statuses a man may occupy from time to 
time must not be forgotten. Thus, the lawyer may be different from 
the doctor when considered as exercising his professional role, but he 
mav be like him as a father or as a member of the ‘nrofessional class’. 
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Combined with the concept of personality we bave to take tli< 
Liational approach’ into consideration. The question as to ho'W fa 
lieved’ status shapes personality depends upon (a) how far the con 
:t appropriate to the achieved status becomes habitual and (b) hov 
other situations elicit it. For instance the meticulousness appropriat 
he civil servant may become so habitual that k becomes part of th' 
sonality structure and any situation may elicit it because orderlines 
pplicable to almost all situations. The respect of confidences whicl 
jzit of the lai\wer’s role may become habicuahzed, but only ; 
xicted number of situations may be relevant. 

I lawtyer might be prepared to reveal to his wife his opponent’ 
re at golf, even if it were superior to his own, but he might not hi 
oared to reveal that old Pinkerton had claimed to go round in les 


dennition wmen tne lavwer majces or goii. it as a goner ne is piaymg 
an entkely different role, then his role of lawyer may be irrelevant. If 

e- 

sponsible-man-pia\nng-goli , ms training as a lawyer is relevant and 
gossip about the boastfulness of his potential chents may be out of 
order. In the case of roles which are highly technical but involve no 
general traits of conduct, one would expect the status to make but little 
difference to conduct in other situations. 


Old Age. After adult life comes old age. Here the personality 
changes are a function of the way in which the status of old man or old 
woman is ‘defined’. This, in turn, will depend in part on the need the 
communiry has for their sldll and wisdom. Among the Comanche, 
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innocuous 


generation. iJie attitude ot sucii old men toward tJieir sons wiio 
supported them was one of almost pathetic gratitude.’^ Here we have 
the Oedipus situation in reverse. Those who could not bear this sub- 
servience kept to their medicine and tried to sustain their prestige by 
fear. In such a situation the skill in hunting and fighting is gone, and 
the old are not the repositories of any special lore, save that of magic, 
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10 Social Psychology 

pcrience is considered valuable, and because the system of authoritaxiaa 
up-bringing has taken hold of the young. They arc expected to be 
dignified and learned, and the role is one which obviouslv has ite 
attraction, and will be carefully safeguarded. 

In our society, as so often happens with biological statuses, the status 
of 'old person’ is ambiguous. On the one hand they are in theory wise 
and venerable, on the other hand they are out of date and in the way. 
This results, in many cases, in a tinge of resentment colouring their 
personalities, and an idiosyncratic response to a sense of being aban- 
doned. Of course it is absurd to suggest that all old men and old 
women are alike. In our complex society there is enormous variety. 
There is, however, this common predicament: their skills and wisdom 
are not as highly regarded as in times past, and they do not normally 
live with their children. These are social conditions, and each adult 
faces these conditions in terms of his or her adult personality as it has 
been shaped by past social relationships. The point of interest to the 
social psychologist is not so much the variety of responses as the chang- 
ing social situations of the old, to which these responses are made. 



CHAPTER X 


CULTURAL ANALYSIS AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 

I T 'will be remembered that 'when embarking on the subject of the 
cultural influence on personality, it was said that there are two 
possible approaches. One can picture the child confronted by the 
structure to which he has to adapt himself, or one can make an attempt 
to render parts at least of the culture itself psychologically intelligible. 
It is to the second of these projects that we must now turn. 

Let us take twro cultures, described by Linton and analysed by Kar- 
diner in The Indtmdual and His Society^ the Taiiala and the Betsileo/ 
both of whom inhabit the island of Madagascar. Only a few features 
will be selected for our purpose and the reader is referred to the original 
work for a fuller account. 

The Tanala live by dry rice cultivation. This involves the co-opera- 
tion of large numbers of men who have to clear the forest. The head 
of the family is in supreme control over Hs sons and their families, his 
place being taken, when he dies, by the eldest. He, too, having prestige 
and the property in cattle and money that goes towards enhancing it, 
lords it over his brothers unless they manage to get together enough 
property, which is very difficult, to set up for themselves. Thus there 
is the familiar pattern of dominant fathers and privileged eldest sons 
having effective control over the majority who are younger sons. 
Elaborate rules govern attitudes of respect to the father, and though 
there are strict rules of inheritance by which the eldest son benefits, he 
can give presents to the younger sons if he pleases. Thus submission 
and ingratiation are their only chance. Their situation is mitigated by 
the fact that their labour is required and also by the general disapproval 
of display. They can, too, enter into blood-brotherhood relation with 
friends ivho will help them, and men of initiative can become warriors 
or magicians (ombiastes)^ a status to which we must refer again later. 
Another important mitigating factor is that subsistence and prestige do 
not go together. The man of property, who owns catde and money, 
makes no use of his wealth save as insignia of prestige. So far as food 
^ c£ Dig!^ fironi the original in Readings in Social Psychology, p. 46. 
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involve nearly so mncn co-operation, and a system more lixe private 
property is possible. The Betsileo have a structure of King, nobility, 
commoners and slaves. Land is allotted bv the Kine, who owns it all. 


and m return a rent in nee is paid, me nc 
farmers, so that a kind of feudal structure is esti 
commoners in a much worse position than an; 
prestige and subsistence-security go together 


more ime a goa. ine arranges everytnuig ana causes mness n ne is 
displeased; ( 2 ) there is much more malevolent magic — ‘Much more 
general apprehension exists in Betsileo than Tanala, as is shown by the 


considerable increase in. crime, stealing in particular, but also murde 
fi'l the Kin^ is much more DOwerful than the family head in Tan 


6) the successful view their success with trepidati 
:st thing which occurs to us is that the principal 
r mese differences are the different methods of pro 
and distribution. This is obviously in line with the principles of 
economic materialism. These principles are, of course, psychological 
in nature; they are based upon man’s basic needs, the methods he has 
worked out for their satisfaction, and his tendency to hang on to any 
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Culinral Analysis and National Character 

ittemptecl is to fill in tne picture. Dry rice culdvation dcmarKis co^ 
operation, but co-operation may be based upon various psychological 
configurations. There is nothing in co-operation, for instance, to en- 
sure priinleged positions to the father and the eldest sons, who appear 
to be exempt firom the severer forms of toil. How tliat came about 
we cannot tell, but once established, together with the father’s complete 
control over resources, then a certain attitude is to be expected from 
the younger sons — an attitude of resentful ingratiation. There is 
nothing in aU this to ensure any particular form of anal training. In 
fact it comes early and there are severe penalties for any errors of judg- 
ment. Assuming the hypothesis that such early training can be used to 
induce obedience, then it w^ill pave the way for that orderly respectful- 
ness tov^ards the father which ^ve find in this culture. They learn: 
Tf I obey I will not be punished; if I obey I will be fed.’^ This is, in 
fact, home out by later experience and therefore re-inforced. 

Their position is, however, hedged in with frustration. The tech- 
nique of ingratiation may bring its rewards, but more often than not 
there is disappointment and jealousy, and there is always the favoured 
elder brother in the way. In their hour of need they may call upon an 
ancestral ghost, modelled, significantly enough, upon the father whose 
goodwill must be bought by sacrifice. The dissatisfactions, however, 
are such that considerable hostiHty must be generated. Hence, says 
Kardiner, the fear of magic, the elaborate legd system, and a peculiar 
kind of neurosis called troinha for those whose aggressiveness over- 
whelms them. 

Among the Betsileo, so like and yet so different, there is a system of 
access to rice fields limited to those who can pay rent, leaving a large 
number of people with no assured subsistence. There is class structure 
rendered possible by the wet rice form of cultivation. No one seems 
to know exactly how this structure of King, nobility, commoners and 
slaves grew up, but if, as Linton suggests, it sprang out of a way of life 
like that of the Tanala — and there is a legend among the Betsileo that 
once the land was free to all — then an authoritarian regime is the one 
most likely to develop. At any rate we have to take it as we find it, but 

we also find characteristics which, on psychological grounds, w^e might 
expect. 

According to Kardiner, ^ inflated prestige is based upon a relationship 
of extreme dependency. The more dependent you are, i.e. the less 
the source of supply is prepared to grant requests, the greater the 
" ibid., p. 294. 2 iHd., p. 342. 
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that they are independent persons. If, as one may suppose, it is the 
more energetic of the younger sons, and it is they who become 
ombiasies 3 who undertake the training necessary for this status, then in 
fact it provides a convenient way to side-track potential disturbers of 
the peace. 

This phenomenon, in itself a mere anthropological curiosiry, may 
assume greater significance if we consider societies from another point 
of view. Every society, if it is to continue in existence, must develop 
what Kardiner calls a ‘security system’ v^hich will safeguard it from 
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the pressure may become so severe that the structure cracks and the 
societ}’ re-forms itself on a different pattern. 

It may be that there is very" little cause for hostility to develop. 
Amon^ the matrilineal and matrilocal Zuni, for instance, there seems 


s ivardmer, tiiev need not nave recourse to otner means 
cnting the prevailing security, as for example, by wealth 
The only thing that worries them is drought, and religi* 


Now the Zuni are well-known from the description of them by 
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aggression. This seems to imply that there is a certain amount of 
hostility", but since we hear of no outlet w"e must assume that it is 
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Frontiers of Society*,^ various rarional techniques of control, and 
scientific hypotheses. The infants hom into the society and subjected 
to ihe pressure of its primary institutions project ‘secondary insritutions’ 
which ‘satisfy the needs and tension created by the primary or fixed 
ones’. These are such elements as taboo systems, religion, rituals, folk 
tales and techniques of thinking. It is notew^orthy — and of doubtful 
plausibilir}^ — that he includes the status of omhiasy among the second- 
ary institutions of the Tanala. 

This interpretative technique may be further illustrated from the 
analysis of the Marquesan culture. Among the ‘primary institutions’ 
are an unusual sex ratio in which the men predominate, and food 
scarcity. The sex ratio is met by a form of polyandry in which a maii 
marries a w^oman who brings her other lovers with her into the house- 
hold. These supernumerary ‘husbands’ have rights of access to their 
‘wife’ and are required for co-operative labour. The women, siuce 
they are in scarce supply, have a distinct advantage. They dominate in 
sexual intercourse, which is promiscuous and frequent. They dislike 
having children and nurse them badly. The result is a certain hostility 
against them •which is responsible for the ‘secondary institution’ of a 
belief in dangerous female spirits. The shortage of food creates a food 
anxiety and canalizes their thought along eating channels. The result 
is that anxiety is phrased in terms of being eaten up, and folk tales are 
shaped accordingly. 

In their second work two more simple societies are analysed by 
Linton and Kardiner according to the same general principles. The 
Comanche Indians present but few new problems. They used, it seems, 
to live on the Plateau, struggling for existence and respecting the old 
men whose skill and knowledge were of value to them, Down on the 
Plain among the herds of buffalo they were transformed into a com- 
petitive society of hunters and warriors; the young men came into their 
own; the old men were expected to retire. So, again, the type of life 
changes with a change in the economy. On the Plains there is, on the 
face of it, considerable basis for mutual hostility. Between father and 
son the relations are almost the opposite from those to which we are 
used. The son admires his father’s prowess as a warrior or a huntsman, 
the father lavishes praise on the son whenever he shows signs of marks- 
manship, and takes great care to be on good terms ■with him because 
when he gets old it is he that will be the dependant. 

It is rather between the ‘bloods’ that enmity might be expected. 
30. 
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the production and consumption of commodities, than the pig market- 
ing among the Alorese has with their economic system. 

However, this may he, the facts about the pig deals are not what we 
would expect from so apatlietic a people. The anxiety and suspicion are 
there but not the lack of enterprise. Kardiner himself interprets 
the prestige-giving value of the pig marketing as a method of com- 
pensating for the sense of unw^orthiness which the scurvy treatment 
they have received has produced. 

Whatever the truth in this matter may be, the interesting question 
poses itself: can a form of child-rearing be such as to render com- 
plicated cultural elaboration impossible, or at any rate very ineffectual? 
Only further research will enable us to answer the question, but mean- 
time an attempt must be made to assess the contribution made by the 
method of analysis which we have been considering. No attempt has 
been made to give a full acount of Kardiner’s theories, many of which 
are highly controversial; the above account is merely intended to 
convey a general idea of his approach. 

In making our assessment of the Kardiner-Linton approach, how- 
ever, we are confronted with a difficulty. No account of the shaping 
of cultures is possible without some mention of the tlieories of Marx 
and Engels, who have undoubtedly thrown more light on the subject 
than anyone else. At the same time it is impossible in a book of this 
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This was clearly the view of Engels. In a letter to J. Bloch^ he rC“ 
marks; ‘According to the materialist conception of history, the 
ultimately Getermiiiing element in history is the production and re- 
production of real life. More than tills neither Marx nor I have even 
asserted- Hence if somebody twists this into saying that the economic 
element is the only determining one, he’d transform that proposition 
into a meariingiess, abstract, senseless phrase.’ 

In any physical environment two things must happen if a tribe is to 
survive: they must exploit the resources of the neighbourhood to 
provide themselves with food, and they must rear their successors. In 
anv case of a primitive community there must be established a method 
of gaining a livelihood and a method of rearing children. How such 
methods got established we cannot say. The ingenuity of individual 
men and the acceptance of their techniques by their foUovrers must 
have played their part, and sometimes tradition bears witness to a past 
which we can dimly reconstruct. 

We shall find in aU societies two things: (i) a certain method of 
production and (2) advantages and disadvantages accruing to the 
members of the society firom such methods of production and dis- 
tribution as are in force. The methods of production will be in part 
determined by the natural environment, in part by the technical know- 
ledge of the inhabitants, and in part by the genius of individual men 
who think of new techniques. Every new technique, once it has 
‘caught on’ is likely to provide new opportunities for individual en- 
richment, and these will be exploited, in so far as the existing structure 
oi society with its beliefs and traditions do not stand in the way. The 
resistance to change will be in inverse ratio to the advantages foreseen 
from the new methods, and in direct ratio to the power of the vested 
interests, if any, which they threaten. 

Every change is therefore likely to be accompanied by conflict, but 
when the prizes are very large, and where those who expect to benefit 
are already powerful, or where those who expect to benefit can com- 
bine forces, the supporters of the ancient regime are fighting a losing 
battle. The point to be noticed is that the circumstances of the battle 
wiU vary firom one situation to another. The overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy in Europe by the bourgeoisie was quite a different story from 
that of the infiltration of the aristocracy by the bourgeoisie in 
Japan. 

Some of the changes in technique as Marx and Engels pointed out, 

^ Marx, Engds. Setec^d Wcrks. Moscow, 1949, Vol. II, p, 443, 
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Either, as in tlie case of the Betsneo, v.iiere the new methods of rice- 
cultivarion did not require the co-operation of many persons, those 
who, as it were, get possession first can manage widiout their feUows, 
with the result mat their fehow's are reduced to dependency, or— 
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tile more significant case — the ne\y methods involve capital equip- 
ment so complicated mat only a few are in a position to exploit it. 
In either case, the many are dependent upon the relatively few. Frac- 
tically every’one has sime rewards, true, hut now a situation arises in 
which the policy of tnose in possession oi the means ox production may 
run counter to the interests ot those who are dependent upon them for 
their livelihood. 

There are diereiore two possible sources of conflict: the introduction 
and establishment of new iorms of production w'hich threaten the 
position oi the people in control of the old ones, and the divergence of 
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doctrme. 1 liey operate Tatlmi a piiysicai environment wiiose laws they 
must respect. They operate according to a logic’ ■which determines 
much of "^vlrat happens. This ‘logic’ is part of the subject-matter of 
economics and concerns such principles as: ‘you can’t get two pints 
out of a one pint jar’, and ‘if in a money economy people have very 


depends on me relevant circumstances bemg present at any given time. 
Thus what happens is secondarily conditioned By economic ‘logic’. 

However, from time to time, within the limits set by the prevailing 
conditions, individual men do have ideas which are not determined by 
the economic structure, in the sense that, if you knew what that was, 
YOU could not infer the new ideas. Someone must have had the idea 
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t be so obvious that it was inescapable . At the same time you 
ave to have tne entrepreneur vdtn the wits — modest though they 
be — to see the advantases, and there is nothing in small-scale 
od and production as such to ensure this. Moreover generaliza- 
about large-scale production proved to be risk}- because it appears 
it is only profitable for certain processes, and besides this, the 
lucratic developments of large-scale production vtere not foreseen, 
at the genera! prediction that the economic world vrould be 
ed between a small number of capitalists and a vast array of 
tarians was lalsiiied in the event hy the rise of the ‘netv middle 
. As Stalin observed: ‘We have no rio:ht to expect of the Classical 
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IS liie attempt to “explain tJiem. llie latter aim is obviously the more 
significant if it can be done. It is the latter aim that prompted Gorer’s 
definition of national character as ‘an attempt to isolate and describe 
the motives shared by the members of a society who manifest the same 
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1 the Eirsenck-Crown study the subjects were invited to write 
ir assessments and about half of them made it clear that they 
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by people who are not members of the nation we are studying, as has 
been done by H, S. Commager in America in Perspective: The United 


thought of themselves.'^ Another starting point is a description of 
salient features of the ethos or standards of a community, either at first 
hand, as in Margaret Mead’s American Character or from interviews 
with ‘displaced’ nationals, and a study of literary sources, as in Bene- 
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their pretentions. Thus the classes were separated from one another 
and the general atmosphere was pervaded with the principle of author- 
ity, The docihty and submission *cease to be so surprising when it is 
remembered that for many generations Germans were accustomed to 
the rule of feudal lords,’ ^ while *the lack of balance or poise ... is no 
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rhe economic interests involved, wHcli miglit make for variants of die 
tasic-personality structure along class lines. 

It may be that fcistorical circumstances have allowed the develop- 
ment of the strong-father ideology. When this is established and 
encouraged by other e\'ents, such as the domination of Prussia, where 
the ideology was highly developed, and by a vulnerable geographical 
position, then certain psychological resultants may be expected on the 
lines of Dicks’s analvsis. Furthermore when economic crisis and 
defeat in war are present, tliis may well intensify any uneasiness which 
family relations may have engendered. The ^strong man’ vull find his 
opportunit}' for dominance, and the instability w’'hich lies behind the 
facade will find comfort in following him. According to Dicks the 
Nazi Tarbours in concentrated &om some of the most distorted 
characteristics of the basic ^^political” personality of Germany.’^ The 
inter-war crisis impinged upon a certain personality structure, and, as 
it were, ‘selected’ the more extreme cases for promotion. 

We have taken two different methods of analysing national charac- 
ters and seen how they may be combined. R.uth Benedict in her 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword^ uses both at once, in the sense that child- 
training, character formation, and social structure are inter-related. 
Japan emerged into the modem world with a long history of carefully 
protected and elaborated feudalism, in which the functions, mode of 
life, standard of conduct, and hierarchical position were fixed for every- 
one. This is the historical background, and ‘taking one’s proper 
station with its duties is the principle basis, according to Benedict of the 
Japanese national character. The duties are debts which must be paid, 
and their irksomeness is lessened by the implication of benefits received. 

In fact it would appear that Japanese life is lived in a structure of 
indebtedness. There are the great and unpayable debts to the Emperor 
and to one s parents, and there are debts one owes to anyone who ha<; 
benefited one; these must be repayed in full. A further binding obliga- 
tion is the obligation ‘to one’s name’, which means that insults must 
be avenged, no failure admitted, and all the proprieties must be kept. 

Life is divided into circles of relationship. There is the circle of 
public life involving the paramount indebtedness, there is the circle of 
home life with its obligation to parents, to wife, and to children, and 
there is a free circle of private life in which uninhibited enjoyment is 
permitted, provided that it does not interfere with the duties of the 
more serious circles. In the home there is a formalized structure o£ 

^ ibid., p, 213. s Seeker and Warburg, 194.7. 
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fadicr-domiiiaiicc and modicr-snbservieiice, but, unlike the Germans, 
it seems, tbis is so much part of the formality of life that the father does 
not have to preserve his position by domineeriiig behatiour, and the • 
■wife is not despised as a woman, but rather looked up to for ‘keepiag 
her place* with dignity and devotion. The dominant theme is duty, 
with a place reserved for holidays. The training which leads up to this 
adult acceptance of such an unquestioned system of burdens is un- 
expected. The children up to the age of six or seven are allowed com- 
plete freedom of action. They must, of course, show appropriate res- 
pect for their fathers, but they are allowred the greatest freedom in their 
behaviour to their mothers. They have, as the Japanese say, ‘no shame*. 
And vet a Bfe in wiiich avoidance of shame is a key to conduct lies 
before them. Benedict calls attention to the difference between 
American and Japanese methods. In America a man in the prime of 
life is given a wide freedom of choice: ‘The Japanese rely on maximiz- 
ing the restraint upon him.’^ 

How is this done? Even during their care-free period, children arc 
subjected to a good deal of teasing by their parents, so they are con- 
ditioned in early life to fear ridicule. Then there is strict anal training 
upon which Gorer- lays emphasis as being responsible for their tidiness 
and perfectionism. Two other features of child-training are also said 
to be of significance. One is the w^ay in which they are literally put 
through the motions of etiquette, much as the Balinese children are, so 
that they become habituated to certain responses. The other, and per- 
Laps the most significant, is the attitude oi the home circle to unaccept- 
able behaviour. The home in the early days was a safe, happy place, 
where love and approval were assumed. Then comes a change. The , 
playful threat of abandonment, which used to be mere teasing, now 
assumes an aspect of real possibility. The whole family become ‘a solid 
phalanx of accusation’. Ridicule and rejection are the weapons which 
Japanese culture uses to induce obedience to its rules. But a free area 
is allowed, at any rate to the men, in which they can enjoy ah the 
pleasures of the flesh. Asceticism is not a feature of their character, its 
place is taken by discipline. 

There is, therefore, an elaboration of the methods of self-discipline 
which have been developed in the east, without accepting their original 
purpose. Zen-Buddhism is the most carefully organized of these 

^ op. cit., p. 354. 

® TTsmtes injqj^anese Culture. Transactions of the New York Academy of Science V., 
1943, p. 106. 
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Independence. There must he authority; everyone cannot be top dog, 

but the social distance can be lessened if you call the great by their 
Christian names. When it comes to fighting, early training, according 
to Mead, 2 plays its part. On the one hand, mother tells you to stick up 
for yourself like a man, which links manliness with aggression, but 
on the other hand, you mustn’t start the scrap, so if you are spoiling for 
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applied by Nadel, pro\ndes us with tw^o principles: (i) the expenditure 
of energy may be uniformly at a high level, or at a low level; (2) a high 
expenditure of energy in one set of activities may involve a low ex- 
penditure in others. These two principles are, obviously, quite different 


wny — one principle is operative, and wnen tne otner. 

However, supposing one found a culture with a uniformly energetic 
way of life, or one with a uniformly quiescent one, it might be that the 
predominant personalities of the former were prone to a generally high 
expenditure of energy, and the personalities of the latter prone to a 
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APPLICATIONS 


CHAPTER XI 

APPLIED SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


I N tiiis chapter some of the fields in which social psychological con- 
siderations find application are discussed. Before turning our atten- 
tion to them, however, it may be convenient to summarize the 
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perccptioE of the world, in which he selects certain stimuli as signi- 
ficant and in which other stimuli are ‘unnoticed', is a social product in 
the sense that he only ‘has' these characteristics by virtue of his inter- 
course with other organisms who have gone through the same shaping 
process as he went tlirough when he was an infant in arms. 

We have to go further than this and admit with Mead that his very 
sense of 1’ and the correlative senses of ‘yoi^h 'he’, ‘she’, Sve’ and ‘they’ 
come into existence through this same social process. Whether it is 
convenient to phrase the matter as Mead does in terms of ‘taking on the 
role of the other’ is a matter for further consideration. We have al- 
ready suggested^ that the notion of the ‘generalized other’ is extremely 
‘obscure, and it must be admitted that no satisfactory formulation of the 
‘individualizing’ process has yet been put forward. 

One virtue of Mead’s account is that he leaves a loophole for creative 
judgment, and any future formulation will have to do the same. We 
must, as it were, have it both ways. The ‘personality’ is a construct by 
means of 'which we register consistent systems of response associated 
with the same organism. We endow it with a sense of ‘I’ and ‘we’ 
after the manner of our owm internal experience. Most of these 
systems of response have been socially conditioned — that is what we 
mean when we say that ‘personality’ is a social product. From time to 
time, however, a decision is made, a moral judgment is pronounced, 
or a conclusion is drawn, which cannot be explained without residue in 
terms of prior social conditioning. We think of our model as ‘con- 
taining’ an independent ‘self’ which makes these decisions, pro- 
nounces the judgments and draws the conclusion. Professor Ryle^ has 
shown that such a model has serious inconveniences if it is taken too 
seriously. There is no doubt about it, but at the same time, whatever 
model we do make will have to find a place for individual responses 
which are not merely the result of social training. 

These considerations have a practical relevance to certain ethical 
problems. This is not the place to discuss ethical questions in any de- 
tail, but we must consider briefly the sort of contribution the social 
psychologist can make to their solution. Ethics is concerned with the 
good and the right, and since ethical theories deal with the good and 
the right with respert to human experience and action, the ethical 
theorist must make some assumption about ‘human nature’. Indeed 
ethical theories differ firom one another with respect to these assump- 
tions. 

^ p. I3Z. 


* Thi Concept of Mind. Hutdiinson. 1950. 



social intercourse come in. We very often think of the best' social 
pattern as that which is most conducive to the richest development of 

e have, of course, to tidy up any formu- 
lation we may make by introducing such safe-guards as that the 
development of one individual must not grossly impede the develop- 
ment of another. We may also quarrel about whether, say, an artist 
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One very obvious course, wliich is often taken, is to say that moral 
issues are simply concerned with the rules of each society and to leave 
it at that: 'etliical relativism’, in fact. Tliis solution is hardly satisfactory, 
because we do seem to be able to judge — and agree in judging — one 
social pattern less good’ than another. These criticisms appear to be 
based on a sense of justice and a disapproval of social disabilities. We 
criticize a society in which a fetv are able to enjoy an expansive range 
of experience at the expense of the many, and we criticize a society in 
which certain cultural features conspicuously prevent tliat enjoyment 
of life, which w^e obser^^e to be possible under other conditions. We 
may accept that the Dobuans, who live their lives in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and anxiety, have a code of morality which is the ‘right’ code 
according to their lights, but we do not consider their Hghts particularly 
luminous. 

The fact is that as we look about we get some idea of w^hat human 
existence can be. We realize that it can he many things. We may go 
so far as to say that there are some experiences, such as aesthetic enjoy- 
ment and the pleasure of human friendship, which are overwhelmingly 
valuable to tliose who have experienced them, but which by no means 
come in the way of everyone. What, however, we notice most of all 
is that some culture patterns put such an inhibiting strain upon those 
who live them, that enjoyments are drastically curtailed and positive 
misery ensues. 

If we can go so far as to say that human misery is to be deprecated, 
and that the interests of every member of a society ought to be con- 
sidered, then we have at least a negative criterion with which to judge 
and condemn certain social regimes. 

Positive criteria are more difficult to come by. So many cultural 
patterns may produce different forms of human health, that is to say 
human beings not suffering from any obvious disabilities, that it is 
almost impossible to put a case for any one of them as ‘the best’. This 
brings us to the borders of ethical judgment and it is not our business to 
penetrate that difficult territory. Those who hold that there is some 
intrinsic value in certain states of mind will naturally prefer those 
regimes which produce organisms which ‘have’ those states of mind, 
and will appeal to the social psychologist to tell them how to arrange 
matters so that such states of mind are likely to occur. It is not the social 
psychologist’s business to make the value judgments; he merely sup- 
plies the recipe-if he can. 

The social psychologist certainly can be of some use. The coo- 
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Above this standard people and peoples may be left to their ovm. 
creative detdces. 

General Issues. As we emerge from the deeper issues we have been 
considering into the more congenial atmosphere of everyday life, we 
pass through an intermediate range of topics, which are matters of cur- 
rent discussion. If, as is suggested, we ought to think of the individual 
personality as, in some sense, a cultural precipitate, we shall expect that 
as the individual disengages himself from the matrix which has created 
him, he will have acquired certain standards of conduct, and certain 
motives for action which are characteristic of the milieu which pro- 
duced him. Because of these cultural markings we can, with due 
caution, speak of a ‘nationaF or ‘tribal’ character, in the construction 
of which individual idiosyncrasies disappear. 

We also notice certain trends of social conduct which persist in spite 
of the fact that individual persons may [a) be unaware of them, and 
(h) act in disaccord with them. There are, for example, those sociologi- 
cal regularities which form part of the study of economics. We may 
he told, for instance, that if w'e put more money in people’s purses and 
no more goods in the shops, the prices of such goods as there are will 
go up. No claimant for higher wages desires this, and yet this uniu- 
tended result of a lot of human intentions just comes about. Are we to 
suppose that there are certain super-human laws which it is the husiuess 
of economists to discover, and wliich human beings are bound to obey, 
in the same sort of way that they are bound at their peril to obey the 
laws of gravitation or electricity? 

Such a supposition is entirely unnecessary. The rule is a kind of 
probability prediction about the likely behaviour of enormous 
numbers of individual human beings, as buyers and sellers. It is based 
upon certain very plausible assumptions about human conduct and 
such of its motivations as are relevant. It allows for certain individuals not 
behaving as expected, because they get lost in the masses who do be- 
have as expected. It takes no account of a great many individual 
motives because they are irrelevant to the general issue. A man who 
has earned more money is likely to he prepared to pay more for a 
pair of socks. Whether he buys them for himself, or for his Uncle 
Charlie is irrelevant; what matters is that he is prepared to pay more 
for them. If, by some miracle, everyone were suddenly quite con- 
vinced that he really would be bound for Eternal Damnation if he paid 
more than five shillings for a pair of socks, then hoivever much mpney 
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si:a2idarcl of life at wHch lie aims, he will quite likely try to earn enougn 
to achieve it, and then stop. The donkey, in fact, may have a taste for 
small carrots. 

This shows that economic rules which concern human conduct are 
ultimately based upon assumptions about what influences the be- 
haviour of indmdual men and women with respect to the rule pro- 
pounded. In so far as these assumptions are correct for a sufEciently 
large number of persons in a culture, the rule will hold; if the assump- 
tions are not correct, the ‘rule’ will be falsified. 

The fact that economic rules of behaviour are statistical predictions 


IS, nowever, a pouacai neia m wmcn an analogous pro Diem oi in- 
dividual versus mass conduct is discussed. It is said that classes of people 
who have certain economico-sodal privileges will act in such a way as 
to defend those privileges, even though they are unaxvare of so doing. 
Such a statement again hints at super-individual rules which govern 
individual conduct. Again such ‘idealism’ is to be deprecated — 
particularly when it comes firom those who claim to be, in some 
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investigation, and the possibilities of inaking the changes which are 
deemed desirable. 

A further point to be made is that the application of social psycho- 
logy to social problems may be ‘wide’ or ‘narrow’. The socii im- 
pact upon a person is both direct and indirect. In so far as he or 
she is influenced (or has been influenced) by actual direa social 
contacts we may apply our knowdedge to a diagnosis of the effects of 
such social intercourse, and consider ways in which the situation could 
be improved. On the other hand we may turn our attention to the 
wider issue — to the general culture in which such social situations and 
relationships arise. Thus there will be ‘radicals’ and ‘tinkerers’: those 
who say that it is no use ‘tinkering’ with specific social contexts — a 
factory, a school, a home, etc. — one must change the whole pattern 
of society in w^hich these ill-adjusted groups are allowed; and those who 
take the line that we must do something here and now and that we 
cannot afford to await the Millennium. 

In what follows an attempt wiU be made to indicate the sort of way 
in which social psychological considerations have been appKed in 
industry, in psycho-pathology and in the study of delinquency. 

Industry. In industry, a key position is occupied by the celebrated 
experiments which were carried out at the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company in America.^ 

The investigation started in 1924-26 with a study of effects of difier- 
ent forms of lighting on output — ^a routine investigation for industrial 
psychologists. Control groups and experimental groups were duly 
compared, but the results were not at all what was expected. The out- 
put of the test group went up, but not closely correlated with changes 
in the lighting, and, more disturbing, the output of the control group 
went up as well, with no change in lighting at all. ‘This’, as a writer to 
the Readers^ Digest of April, 1941 remarks, ‘was completely screwy. 
But screwier results were to follow. Light for the test-group was de- 
creased below^ that of the control group. Its output went up again. 
So did that of the control group ! What, in Heaven s name, was going 
on?’^ 


^ cf. Mmagement and the Worker. Roethlisberger, F. J. and Dickson, W. J. Harvard 
Press, 1939. Leadership in A Free Society. Whitehead, T. N. Oxford Press, 1937. A good 
short account of the series of ex^seriments is to be found in The Making of Scientific Manage^ 
ment. VoL M. The Hawthorne Inpestigations. Urwick, L. and Brech, E. F. L. Management 
PuHkaihn Trusts, 1948. 

* Quoted. Urwick, L. and Brech, E. F. L. op. cit., p. 15, 
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conversation and interpersonal contacts, a sense of importance 
recognition, and the establishment of a full and satisfying motiv< 
The latter, the new motive, is interpreted to be the contribution to 
knowledge in which they felt they were participating. A sense of 
responsibility was engendered, and it appeared that though the girls 
were encouraged to work just as they felf, they did in fact work 
harder without feeling any pressure. A further curious fact emerges 
when the variations in output of the girls are inter-correlated. At the 
beginning there was but little correlation, but as the team became more 
harmonized the inter-correlations of their rates of output became 
remarkable.^ 

The second group which claims attention was made up of five girls 
engaged in Mica splitting, a skilled job. Their output rose, but appar- 
ently not so conspicuously as did that of the Relay Assembly Group. 
There were, however, differences. The Relay Assembly Group 
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point that reason should prompt them to work as hard as they could 
while the going was good, so that if they are turned off, as they fear, 
they will have something to fall back on. This, however, is the reverse 
of what they actually do; the financial motive, in its pure rational 
simplicity, is not the only factor operating. 

The third group which was specially studied was a group of nine 
wire men, three solderers and two inspectors who were engaged in 
, Bank-wiring, a job which involved the participation of them all, so 
that the rate of work of each was controlled by the operations of some- 
one else. There were several such groups in the W’-hole Department, 
and payment was on a Departmental piece-work basis. Here the 
situation was very different firom that of the other two groups. The 
output remained astonishingly constant. The group as a whole, fearing 
that piece-rates might be lo'wered if they produced too much, and that 
they might be criticized if they produced too litde, set themselves a 
target and preserved an even rate by employing the sanction of abuse 
against anyone who worked too fast or too slow. Another feature of 
this interconnected group was that it had a status hierarchy of its own 
which showed itself in the way they treated one another, and also a 
fnendship system which cut across the hierarchy and divided the whole 
group into two for informal activities.^ 

The study of these groups revealed, among other things, the im- 
portance of supervision, and the attitude of the workers to ‘manage- 
ment’ in general. This led to a large-scale interviewing programme 
which covered almost the whole plant. 

The results of this inquiry are, in a sense, not surprising. What is 
more surprising is, perhaps, that no serious attention had been paid to 
the social aspects of industry before. Everyone knows, from his own 
experience, that w^ork is less laborious if one is working wtith people 
one likes, for people who appreciate what one does, and for a result 
one deems worth wMe. Everyone knows, too, that it is almost im- 
possible to work with people, whether side by side or in co-operation, 
without one’s relations with them making a difference. And yet a good 
deal of thinking about operations in industry has, in the past, been 
<nrried on as though such matters were irrelevant, on the groxmds that 
each man and woman is solely interested m the pay-packet. 

This, of course, does not mean that the pay-packet is not of myor 
importance. It means, rather, that if one is considering incentives, and, 

^ For a detailed analysis of this group see Homans, George C. Human Groups, Haxcouit 
Brace, 1950, Chaps. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
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more certainly, if one is considering happiness, other factors have to be 
taken into consideration. Among these other factors are the relation- 
ships between the worker and his fellows, and his attitude towards 
‘management’ . So far as attitude towards other workers is concerned 
Wyatt and Langdon^ found that one of the most important factors 
which made for satisfaction among operators engaged in the mono- 
tonous task of feeding machines was having companions near them 
that they liked. 

From the Hawthorne investigation we can extract a variety of topics 
which are of social-psychological interest. 

The Bank-wiring group, it will he remembered, had a social system 
of its own. In every industrial enterprise there is, of course, an official 
hierarchy and, according to W. B. D. Brown, ^ managing director of a 
bearing manufacturing company, it is of great importance that this 
should be as clear as possible, particularly if there are recognized 
methods of getting promotion. 

This official hierarchy, however, is not the only one; there is often 
an unofficial status scheme in which, for a variety of reasons, jobs and 
persons are positioned. The Bank-wtirers, for instance, seemed to be 
divided into ‘connector wiremen and ‘selector wiremen’, and the 
former thought themselves a cut above the latter, though there was no 
difference in skill between them. This, we are told, was due to the 
chance that in the Department the selector wdremen worked behind 
the connector wirers, and that part of the shop had lower prestige, 
because the new-comers started there and moved forward as they 
became proficient. This kind of chance-wtise stratification — the im- 
portance of certain seats, certain positions, certain jobs and the like — 
combined with the official hierarchy makes an industrial enterprise a 
complicated system of status-positions. The degree to w^'Mch they are 
significant may well depend upon the anxiety or security of their 
holders, hut it is perfectly clear that the culture-pattern of any enter- 
prise has to be carefully investigated before any changes are 
made. 

Another factor we have seen to be significant is the method em- 
ployed in supervision: the personality of the supervisor, his technique of 
persuasion and disciplining and so forth. In an investigation in Rown- 
tree’s Cocoa Works, York, it was found that ‘next to wages [the in- 
fluence of supervision] was the most forceful element in creating con- 

^ Ind. Healtii Res. Board. No. 32, 1938. 

® “Incxative 'witliin Indiistiy.* -Occupi^onal Psychology- XIX, 1945, p- 82. 
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tentment and maintaining the level and consistency of production/^ 
The experiment of Lewin, Lippitt and White on the effects of different 
foims of leadership which have been described already^ are relevant 
here, and attempts have been made to teach 'democratic’ methods of 
foremanship.^ We are warned, however, by Bradford and Lippitt^ 
that in the training of a supervisor it is important for him to learn, not 
only what he ought to do or avoid doing, but also to ensure that he 
appreciates the effect of his action on the group. To this end Moreno’s 
device of the socio-drama has been used.® In this technique the trainers 
play the part of supervisor and employee in turn. 

A third topic raised, this time by its effect on the Relay Assembly 
Group, is the topic of participation, to which we may add the allied 
topic of consultation. These two topics are of very widespread im- 
portance. If we think of participation as working together with others 
towards an end, the effect of the group upon the individual member 
will be determined (i) by the degree to which he identifies himself 
with them (the degree to which he is ‘ego-involved’) (2) the standards 
and the ‘tissue of expectations’ ® vrhich characterize the group. These 
last are influenced by the ‘intelligibility of the target, [the] assessibility 
of progress, and [its] susceptibility to control’’ together with the 
group’s general attitude towards the worth-while-ness (economically 
and otherwise) of the job. 

We have here a large number of variables, all of which help to deter- 
mine the amoxmt of effort a person is prepared to put forth. Further- 
more the form taken by them will vary from one type of industrial 
situation to another. To consider them all in detail would mean writ- 
ing a book about the ‘Human Factor in Industry’, but one or two points 
may be made here. 

I. The degree to which a person identifies himself with the group 
raises the issue: ‘which group?’ A man may identify himself with the 
group with which he is actually working face-to-face; he may identify 
himself with ‘the firm’ or ‘the industry’; he may identify himself with 

^ Personal Management. Northcott, C. H. Pitman, 1945, p. 207. 

® p. 79. ' 

^Psychology in Industry. Maier, R. J. Harrap, 1947, p. 98. 

■* Superptsory Training for Group Leadership. Publ. Research Centre for Group Dynamia 
1945. <£. Krech and Cnitchfidd. op. dt., p. 431. 

® cf. Lippitt, R. The Psycho drama in Leadership Training Sociometry, 6, 1943. [The word 
‘socio-drama’ is used in the text because the actors play social roles rather than parts which 
Kpiresent personal difficulties.] 

® Mace, C. A. ‘Satisfaction in Work.’ Occup. Psych. XXII, 1948, p- 13. 

^ Mace, C. A. ‘Advance in the Theory and Practice of Incentives.* Occup. Psych. XXIV, 
1950, p. 239. 
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the whole commtinity for whose benefit the firm is deemed to exist; or 
he may identify himself with all these. 

At the face-to-face level of identification, the experiments of Bavelas 
are relevant. He has shovm reason to accept Lewin’s principle of the 
importance of group decision^ as applicable to industry. In the sewing 
plant of the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation it was found that 
after group decision to do so, a higher target could be achieved. This 
result, however, seems to have been in part due to the charms of 
Bavelas because when French^ tried the same thing it did not come off 
until he had learnt the technique of ‘democratic' leadership. However, 
even if leadership is required to ‘fix’ a group decision, the fact that it is 
made in a group would seem to be of major importance in the sense 
that it ‘commits’ its members. 

The ‘ego-involvement’ in the face-to-face group, whether based 
upon spontaneous liking or mere incorporation, by no means insures 
the sense of participation in the larger unit of ‘the firm’. The Bank:- 
wiring group proves that. The individual’s identification with ‘the 
firm’ depends among other things upon his knowledge about the part 
his own. activities play in the whole concern, and various devices of 
instruction and decentralization have been developed to give the 
individual operator a sense of his function. In the Bata shoemaking 
firm in Czechoslovakia, for instance, there was an elaborate division of 
processes so that each shop had to ‘buy’ its own raw material and ‘sell’ 
its products to the shop doing the next process. Such a scheme, it was 
hoped, would give more interest in the enterprise as a whole to the 
individual worker.^ Other devices are: profit sharing, the provision of 
‘welfare’ facilities, the encouragement of sports and entertainments 
and so on. 

Again, identification in the firm does not ensure ‘ego-involvement’ 
in the needs of the community at large. To this end are employed 
various methods of information, propaganda, the romanticizing of 
nationalized industry, the public recognition of good service (as in the 
U.S.S.R.) and (also in the U.S.S.R.) public disapproval of dissentients. 

The individual operator, then, may identify himself writh all or any 
of these groups. So may the face-to-face group with whom he is 
working. They may identify themselves with the interest of the firm, 

^ cf. Lewin, K.. ‘Frontiers in Group Dynainics*. Human Relation I., 1947, p. 35. 

* Frencli, J. R. P. Jun. Field Experiments. Changing Group A.ctwity itt Experimetiis in 
Soda! Process. Ed. Miller, J. G. McGraw-Hill, 1950. cf. Maier, R. J. op dt., p. 264, 

* DubreuiL VExempte de Bata. Paris, 1936. cf. Rdedmaim, G. ProhUmes Humains du 
Machmisme Industrie!. Gallinard, 1946, p. 309f- 
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or they may not (the Bank-wirers did not). They may identify them- 
selves with the community at large, or they may not. 

2. The ‘tissue of expectations’, to use Mace’s useful phrase, ty 
which an individual is influenced is liable to be stronger when it con- 
cerns the expectations of the face-to-face group, than when the expecta- 
tions are those of representatives of ‘the firm’ or ‘the country’. The 
expectations of all these systems may, of course, reinforce one another 
but this is by no means always the case, and when it is not the case it is 
difScult — as every reader of old-fashioned schoolboy stories wl 
remember — for the individual to hold out against the ‘ethics’ of his 
immediate fellows. This being so, the scientific study of working 
groups is of the utmost importance, because one of the most powerful 
sources of incentive to work is the expectations of the people you are 
working with. As Mace puts it: ‘In the past the control of human 
energies has been thought of either as control from above or as control 
from within. To foster codes and standards in a cohesive working group 
is to involve the principle of control around'^ (his italics). 

3. One of the ways in which an attempt is made to bring working 
groups into closer participation with wider interests, so that the ex- 
pectations they will have of one another will be more in accord with 
the requirements of the larger groups, is of course the establishment of 
joint consultation. So effective is this scheme in all fields of modem 
Russian poHtico-economy, that discussion settles almost all local issues, 
leaving only large-scale planning to be done by the central authority. 
The general principles of joint consultation in its widest sense are that 
poHcy should be discussed and explained before it is put into operariou, 
that no change should be made without consultation, that the griev- 
ances of the workers should have fair hearing, that rates, pay and 
methods of payment should be freely argued out by ‘managemsit’ 
and employees, and that, in general, the employees should be ‘brought 
into the picture’ at every level. 

A variety of methods are in existence in this country, in America, in 
France^ and elsewhere, and various studies, such as that of Lester Codh, 
and French® on the beneficial effects of consultation on change of job, 
have been made. However, the mere introduction of joint-consulta- 
tion in one form or another is not enough. The mutual suspicions are 
not swept away just because a group of workmen and managaia! 

» 

XXH, 1948, p. 15. 

® ^ the acconnt of Gerard Bardefs factory in Friedmann, op. dt., p. 315* 
Overcoming PLesistance to Change.’ Human Relations, i, 1948, 512-532. 




miderciirrents are constantly upsetting calculations in the industrial 


field. Time and again experience has shown that a complaint or a 
request has as its latent contend something other than its heal contend. 
Thus various changes or amenities may be asked for and granted, and 


then, to the exasperation of 'management’, no use is made of them. 
One can only suppose, and this can sometimes be verified, that the 
complaint made masks a trouble of which the complainant may be 
hardly aware, and that the request for something which is not used 
when it is granted, is really a kind of unconscious hry-oud of manager- 


ial goodwill. 

One attempt has heen made to exorcise these undercurrents, which 
bedevil joint consultations, by bringing them to the surface as and when 
they manifest themselves to the percipient eye of the therapeutist. This 
is the subject-matter of a preliminary report by Elliott Jacques^ on his 
work, as a member of the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, at 


the Glacier Metal Company. The position of the therapeutical ob- 
server is delicate because his neutrality has to he established, and of 
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and sent for ‘treatment’. So one could go on widi the ‘insult complex’ 
of the Kwaldutl and the ‘phobias’ of the Dohuans. 

Does this mean that the concept of ‘abnormality’ is purely relative? 
By no means. The American Indian who has his vision is culturally 

ne, the bereaved Haida chief is culturally 
expected to suspect a hostile cause, the Kwakiutl lives in a world of 
detractors, and they meet their situations accordingly. With us, how- 
ever, visions are no longer expected, medical science has taught us why 
people die, and we are not surrounded by people who ill-wish us. Wc 
live in a different world. 

The question really is: given the same syndrome, can we say that in 
one case it is ‘abnormal’ or ‘neurotic’, in another case it is ‘normal’? 
Karen Homey suggests two criteria. ‘There are two characteristics,’ 
she says, ‘which one may discern in all neuroses ... a certain rigidity 
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prodocc these specific maniiestations. It would seem pkusihlc to sup- 
pose that the beliefs of the society (e.g. in the case of the ^windigo 
psychosis') and also the veiy existence of a typical symptom-complex 
in a culmre (in the case of ‘amok’) play their part in providing a 
language’ in which conflicts express themselves. 

When we turn to the incidence of pathological conditions we arc up 
against two difficulties: in primitive societies which have no records, 
it mav not be easv to And out the facts, and in countries with records, 
it is always difficult to be sure about conformity in diagnosis and 
hospitalization, when we compare one set of statistics with another. 
All the same, certain pronouncements have been made. MaHnow’ski,^ 
for example, tells us that the Trobriand Islanders had no hysteria or 
obsession-neurosis, wMe their neighbours on the Amphlett Islands 
were almost a community of neurasthenics. The former have fewr bars 
to sexual intercourse and sexual play, whereas the latter are very strict 
about sexual matters. Again we are told that schizophrenia is unknown 
among the Bantu, and it has been suggested that this is because the social 
structure is such that everyone has a definite place in w^hich he can feel 
secure.^ 

Social change, too, when it is sudden and far-reaching may produce 
pathological effects. In China, it seems, the change firom the old family 
pattern to one more resembling the West presents difficulties, and there 
is some evidence of pathological results.® More startling is the 
‘Vailala madness’, a kind of mass hysteria, with giddiness, loss of con- 
trol, and verbigeration, which swept through the Gulf Division of 
Papua in 19 19-21 and has been put down to the ‘effects of contact with 
and subjugation by a superior people’.^ 

Coming closer to our own culture the view has been expressed that 
all our quota of mental illness, with the exception, perhaps, of senile 
decay is due to defects in our pattern of life. Trigant Burrow,® for 
example, is one of the leading exponents of this view. For him, the 
fault lies mainly in our individualism, or, rather, in our isolationism. 
We have over-developed the ‘private’ and lost touch wnth the *phylich 
Karen Homey in a book significantly called The Neiiwtic Personality of 
our Time, to which reference has already been made above, accuses the 

^ Sex and Hepresswri in Savage Society, London, 1927. 

* c£ Ogbum, W. F. and Nimkofif, M. F. Handbook of Sociology. Kegan Paul, 1947, 
p. 151. 

® cf. KHneberg, O. Social Psychology, p. 512. 

^ Williams, F. E. ‘The Vailala Madness in Retrospect* in Essays Presented to C. G. 
Selizum, Ed. Evans Pritchard, E. E. Kegan Paul, 1934, p. 377. 

® Social Basis of Consciousness , 1927. Neurosis of Man, 1949. 
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contradictions of American life. There is the contradiction ‘hetween 
competition and success on the one hand, and brotherly love and 
humilit)^ on the other’; there is the contradiction ‘between the stimola- 
tion of our needs and our factual frustrations in satisAing them’ and 
finally there is the contradiction ‘between the alleged freedom of the 
individual and his factual limitation’.^ ‘All these factors together — 
competition and its potential hostilities between fellow-beings, fears, 
diminished self-esteem — result psychologically in the individual feel- 
ing that he is isolated.’^ 

Finally we may mention the wews of Dr. J. L. Halliday.® He has 
stated the relationship between psycho-genic maladies — ^he is mainly 
concerned with psycho-somatic ones — and society in forceful terms. 
‘A group which is able to produce and also to reproduce (ix. main- 
tain or increase its social goods) is attractive and integrated (i.c. 
is socially healthy) and its members reflect its social healdi by being 
emotionally integrated (ix. psychologically healthy). If, however, the 
psychological bonds of a community become weakened (whether as 
a result of “causes” from ^\dthout or within) the group loses its coher- 
ence, becomes repellent, suffers dispersal, and ceases to be able to fulfil 
its particular social function; that is, it no longer produces “social goods”, 
but “social evils”. Such a group may be described as a disintegrated (i.e. 
socially unhealthy) or as a sick community or sick society, and its 
members reflect its social ill-health by being emotionally disintegrated 
(i.e, psychologically unhealthy).’^ Psychological sickness is thus an 
index of social sickness, and Halliday produces statistics of psycho- 
somatic disease in Scotland as evidence of our social decline. Since the 
latter part of the last century, the family pattern has broken up, reli- 
gious beliefs no longer hold us together, and our economic life is a 
battle-ground rather than a co-operative effort. The result is bewilder- 
ment, frustration, isolation, a sense of pointlessness, and a rise in the 
psychopathic rate. 

Such views, of course, are supported from time to time by negative 
evidence. 'We have already mentioned the comparative rarity of 
mental disease in primitive societies which are more integrated than we 
are. Ogbum and Nimkoff refer^ to a study of a group of five com- 
munities of varying cultural complexity in the Blue Eddge Mountains 
of Virginia. One of them, Colvin Hollow, was almost isolated from 

^ op. dt, pp. 288, 289. ® ibid., p. 286. 

* Psydkosodai Medicine. A Study of the Skk Society. Hddcmaian, 1949. 

* op. dt, p. 147. ® op. dt., p. 156. 
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tie outside world. The inhabitants could not read or write, and they 
had not even heard of ex-President Hoover. They were self-supporting, 
satisfied — ^knowiPxg no better — and neurosis was unknown. As the 
investigation passed from this simple paradise through the neighbour- 
ing communities to Civilization’ they found that as they got nearer, 
the evidences of neurosis became more and more apparent. 

So much for simplicity. Eut complexit}^ is not of necessity ruinous. 
No one could call the U.S.S.R. ‘simple’, and at least one writer, Frank- 
wood Williams^ claims that the incidence of mental disease has declined 
with the removal of these ‘anxiety pressures’ that are characteristic of 
the capitalist countries. He admits that accurate statistics w^ere not 
available when he visited Russia, and now^ the political climate is such 
that unhappily an atmosphere of suspicion is engendered by any ob- 
servation to the credit of the regime. At the same time it must be 
agreed that in so far as a sense of collective purpose, and an absence of 
economic anxiety, are characteristic of the Soviet way of life, a decline 
in psychological disease is what one wmuld expect. 

An alternative explanation is that the Russian family, in which the 
infant is indiscriminately cared for by a number of adults, is not con- 
dudve to the estabHshment of a strong super-ego. This would mean 
that tlie internal conflicts would not bulk so large as the ones between 
the individual and his group. This might lead to hostility being 
directed outwards in the form of criminality, rather than inwards, giving 
rise to neuroses. 

(2) So far we have considered the social psychological aspect of the 
aetiology of mental disease. The application of social psychology to 
psycho-therapy is of a different order. Of course the views outlined 
above carry therapeutic implications: cure the sick society and you 
cure its members. But we must now consider a somewhat narrower 
field of inquiry: the use of small groups as a method of treat- 
ment. 

It was noticed by two French psychiatrists that the patients in a large 
ward at the Salpetricre seemed in better trim than the private patients, 
and in 1904 they published a book called Isokment et Psychotherapk. 
They did not, however, make any practical use of this discovery. In 
1905 in. Boston Dr. J. H. Pratt found that when he gave mstmetions to 
tubercular patients in groups, the very fact that they met in groups 
seemed to have a beneficial effect. This time the principle of group- 
treatment was consciously exploited, but not for mental patients. It 

5 Wniiams, F. Russia^ Youth md the Present--Day World. New York, 1934. 
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full regard to the sporting proprieties of the game, and there is much 
evidence that this experience of co-operation has a therapeutic effect 
on their everyday conduct. This ameliorative influence is enhanced by 
the socializing effect of contact with outside teams, whom they enter- 
tain, while their self-control is increased by the social requirement of 
abiding by the decision of the referee in cases of dispute.^ 

The work of Moreno^ on the psycho-drama has been developed and 
the technique is employed by several therapists. The ‘stage’ need not 
be a formal structure, but in some institutions a formal stage is erected 
on which patients act out their personal problems, or take part in drama 
specially prepared for them, in which some key person ‘acts in a sense 
as a psychological agent provocateur'^ The acting out of a situation is 
diagnostically valuable, it may give the patient insight into his troubles, 
and it affords an opportunity of expressing himself freely [abreaction]^ 
The combination of emotional self-expression and collective parti- 
cipation is doubtless responsible for the beneficial effects of Marsh’s 
mass methods in w^hich as many as 500 patients might form the group. 
In its narrower application groups are very much smaller, consisting of 
about eight or ten persons, though occasionally larger groups will be 
found. 

What they do will depend partly on who they are, and partly on the 
theoretical view of the therapist. S. R. Slavson,^ for example, em- 
ployed group therapy in connection with the Jewish Board of 
Guardians in New York. He was dealing with children, and so dis- 
cussion or lecturing was out of the question. In his view the children 
came into his care because they had not experienced the ‘unconditional 
love’ which they need from their parents, and so the atmosphere of the 
group had to be completely permissive in order to ‘coimteract the 
inhibitive and restraining pressures in the child’s past experience’.^ 
The children were provided with games and material for making 
things and the adult watched their conduct in an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, noting symptomatic behaviour for subsequent discussion. 

Such a method is applicable to children, but with adults something 
else is required. Here there are differences in technique. Foulkes® 

^ I owe this information to the kindness of the Medical Superintendent of Rampton 
State Hospital, who was good enough to arrange a visit during which both the methods 
of treatment mentioned above were observed. 

® Moraio, J. h. Psycho-drama^ 

® Klapman. op. cit., p. 127. 

Alt Introduction to Group Therapy, Commonwealth Fimd, 1943. 

^ op, dt, p. 7. 

® op. dt., p. 70 (sec description of a session, ibid., p. 75 f.) 
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25 ^ Social Psychology 

Delinquency. The social psixhological aspects of the enormous 
topic of dclinquenc}^ can be considered much in the same way as was 
adopted in the above passages about psychological medicine. There is 
an setiological aspect and a therapeutic aspect. 

(i) It is obvious enough that crime is a social concept. The accepted 
patcem of behaviour in any society, its behefs, its attitude towards 
responsibility, and its established method of dealing with injuries, all 
contribute to its criminology. There are, doubtless, certain codes of 
conduct which arc demanded of any group if it is to continue in exist- 
ence, but at the same time there are actions which are ‘criminaF in 
some societies and not in others. 

Again, if there is a current belief in the powers of men to work evil 
magic on their fellows, what we might consider to be an ‘act of God* 
may well be attributed to the malevolence of a human enemy. In some 
primitive societies the idea of personal responsibility is not an essential 
part of their attitude towards injuries- Attention would seem to be 
concentrated upon the readjustment of a disturbed balance, rather than 
upon the punishment of the evildoer. Thus, for instance, among the 
Tlingit, if a man of lilgh rank is murdered, then a man of equal rank 
from any class to which the murderer belongs, must die.^ The injury 
in such cases must be compensated for by an equivalent damage in 
person or cash, so that honour is satisfied and indignation assuaged. 

In modem civilized societies there is on the whole a greater simi- 
larity in what is regarded as a crime, though, as we might expect, in the 
field of sexual conduct there are many different rules, and of recent 
years poKtics have reappeared as a difierential source of criminal 
categories. 

Another way in which cultural differences play their part in crimino- 
logy is illustrated by American evidence of the results of culture 
contact. It appears that numbers of Mexicans were convicted in New 
York State for carrying concealed weapons, a habit which was usual in 
their own country. Another case of the distressing persistence of old 
habits is provided by Hungarians in Detroit who Transferred to coal- 
stealing from the railroad their old attitude towards the stealing of 
wood from a nobleman’s estate’ A This latter example raises an 
important general issuc. 

The statute-book crimes almost always exceed in range what we 
might call the socially-disapproved crimes, cither in a society at large 
(cf. prohibition in America) or in a sub-culture of a society. In trying 

1 Klineberg, O. Sodal Psychology ^ p. 539. * Klincberg, O. ibid,, p. 536. 
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population, "because they seem inaccessible to any kind of influence^ 
and further legislation may have to require their segregation until wc 
discover methods of dealing with them. 

Poverty, again, has notoriously its honest \ictims, though obviously 
in a competitive and mobile culture it puts a greater strain upon them 
than is the case in a culture in which eveiy-one has the same standard of 
life, or one in wliich the poor accept their position and look upon 
luxuries as *not for the Hites of ush 

Shaiv and his collaborators^ found that the majority of the juvenile 
delinquents in Chicago came from the centre of the city, and that the 
number diminished as one proceeded through the various zones to- 
wards the periphery. In New York there are various ‘delinquency 
centres’. In London Sir Cyril Burt^ showed a high correlation (. 77 ) 
between delinquency and density of population. Such ecological 
studies are important. An inspection of the delinquency maps pre- 
pared by tlie Nottinghamshire County Council reveal the curious way 
in which jui^nile delinquency ‘coagulates’ in certain small areas — ^it 
may be street or groups of houses. At the same time there is the 
question: why not elsew’here? And in the towns: why not everyone 
in the contaminated area? 

‘Broken Homes’, lack of parental discipline are fashionable de- 
linquents as causative of delinquency. But, again, there are many 
‘broken homes’, and many inadequate parents whose offspring are 
perfectly adequate citizens. 

If we are to further our knowledge about deHnquency at least three 
lines of inquiry have to be opened up. In the first place, and this 
applies more especially to juvenile deHnquency, we need a more refined 
scale of ‘criminality’. In this country under the heading: ‘indictable 
offences’ are to be found various juristically determined categories, and 
' when an urchin of ten has accepted parts of a stolen bicycle he comes 
under one of these, and joins the statistical roll of serious ofienders, 
together with the dull-wntted boy of twelve who assisted in the offence 
of ‘carnal knowdedge’. It is, of course, very shocking even at the age of 
ten to be a ‘receiver’, and some cognisance has to be taken of it, but one 
cannot help thinking that the two cases may not be of equal prognostic 
value. However that may be with these (actual) cases, the problem 
remains: wliich of the delinquents are ‘serious’ cases, and which are 
not? and this cannot he decided on juridical standards. 

^ Shaw, C. R. et ah Delinquency Areas. Chicago, 1929. 

® The Yom£ Delinquent Univ. of London Press, 1925, p. 77. 
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soraewhat similar reaction, is to try to get attention by delinquency, 
which may, of course, have the additional motive of retaliation com- 
bined with it. It is, however, different from pure retaliation, and more 
a matter of testing out his parents’ affection. The fourth of Stott’s 
motives is simply to get away &om the situation at any cost, and he 
calls attention to the curious W’ay in which some of the boys committed 
a crime at the school on the eve of their release, which looks as 
though they did not heally’ want to go back to a situation from which 
they had escaped. Furthermore in many of the cases where the re- 
moval motive w^as strong there was a past history of unsuccessful 
attempts to leave home in a perfectly respectable wny, such as going 
to sea and the Hke. The last of the motives enumerated is ^inferiority 
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brutalises, but wc are constantly demanding penalties wMcli iiavc 
already proved useless. 

These and other irrationalities he explains — ^and so do Alexander and 
Staub — ^in psycho-analytic terms. The righteous do not find righteous- 
ness easy to keep up. The criminal in their secret eyes has done what 
they long to do, but their own unruly selves would be even more 
difficult to keep in order if he got away with it. Thus crime and 
punishment fulfil a double funedon. On the one hand we have the 
vicarious pleasure of crime, and so far we identify ourselves with the 
criminal; on the other hand we see to it that conscience has its way by 
demanding punishment for his guilt, and so far we identify ourselves 
with that father-substitute, the iudee. Bv this argument, not only is our 


irrationality explained, but we must inter mat me cnminai plays an 
essential role in society. 

Such a view may seem hard to swallow, but at the same time it must 
be admitted that many of us are at once fascinated by crime, and re- 
lieved when it meets with its due retribution, and that the resistance 
put up in legal circles against a scientific approach to delinquency is not 
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25 S Social Psychology 

parr of tlie bargain that prisoners should be given such freedom that 
they can prey upon us from the very prison-houses in which they have 
been incarcerated. And yet if it is true that delinquency arises from 
love-less human relations, and a lack of practice in the social virtue of 
responsibility, it would seem rather silly to reinforce the love-lessness 
by harsh treatment, and to perpetuate old habits by never giving the 
delinquent a chance to leam and practise new ones. Happily, in this 
countrv^ at any rate, the Home Office is prepared to take the courageous 
line, and the consequent risks. And, further, it must be granted that, in 
spite of Reiwald’s analysis of the public mind, the ‘pubHc’ are not 
seriously disturbed. 

Social psychological considerations have made their mark in many 
Approved Schools, in the whole Borstal system, in some Prisons (such 
as Maidstone) and in the experimental ‘open prisons’ at Sudbury and 
Redliill where an attempt is being made to evolve a communal life 
based upon trust and responsibility. 

There have also been experiments which are, in a sense, more 
experimental. 

In the year folio vnng the First World War, August Aichom was 
in charge of a ^Fursoroerziehungsanstalt\ a kind of Approved School, at 
OberhoUabrumi near Vienna. He had absorbed psycho-analytic 
teaching and determined to apply it to his charges. This meant the 
manipulation of the transference relationship and in order to establish 
this the inmates had to be on good terms with the staff who looked 
after them. This, in its turn, meant mild and friendly treatment rather 
than severe discipline. The children were divided into groups of 
twenty-five and in the early stages the membership of each group w^as 
dictated by the chances of committal. Gradually, how^ever, those who 
were uncomfortable in the groups to which they had been assigned 
moved out to find more congenial friends and so the institution setded 
down into a harmonious grouping in which, interestingly enough, 
each group contained members whose problems were similar — e.g. 
intellectual defect, mild social defects, more serious social defects and 
so forth.^ 

Twelve youths, however, fitted in nowhere: they were too aggres- 
sive. It is concerning their treatment that Aichom’s experiment claims 
special attention. Violence, in his view, springs from frustration and 
lovelessness. To counter it with repressive measures is not only to per- 

^ Aichom. A. *Verwa,hrloste Jugend.’ Intnat Psycho-an. Verla^^ 1925. Lecture 7. 
(Traiidated: Wayward Youth. Vilang Press, 1936.) 
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in each case a cnsis came witii some conspicuous act, ot whicli 
Aichom gives an example where one boy seized a bread knife and 
rushed at anotlier crying: ‘You cur, fU cut your throat.’ Aichom, with 
some courage, stood by apparently unmoved. The boy flung the knife 
on the floor and burst into floods of angry tears. This crisis was fol- 


and gradually mat gave way to me lormation or a consoiidatea group. 
As may be supposed Aichom’ s interpretation of the final phase is in 
terms of Freud’s theory that groups are bound together by the mutual 


David Wills in his two experiments at Hawkspur and Barns . The 
former was a ‘Q camp’ established in 1936 by the Society of Friends 
for unruly adolescents. Two principles governed the enterprise. The 
first, in Wills’ own words, runs as follows: ‘The task of those who are 
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abandon the firuitless attempt to force our discipline upon him. Thus to 
devise a “means by which he can formulate a system of his own which 
is not unacceptable to society,’^ The second was: being firee and having 
to discipline oneself is a burden, which means that group life and the 


^ The Harnhspur ExperimenL Allen and Unwin, 194.1, p. 3S. 
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come, it was possible to establish some kind of order. 

Such experiments as these obviously need considerable courage both 
on the part of authorities who are responsible for public safety, and on 
the part of the experimenter and his staff who carry them out. It is 


more aDOur me possioiuties or soaai eaucanon. 

It will be seen from these few examples that social psychology has a 
twofold application to social questions. In the first place it may throw 
some light upon the workings of society in its wdde sense, in the 
second place it may be applied to narrower practical problems. In the 
field of politics for instance the study of public opinion and pre- 
judice important, so is the study of the way in which members of 
one group tend to use other groups as projecting grounds for their 
animosities and vices. In the field of education changes in the class 
structure and in social needs are relevant, as also are investigations into 
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be enhanced hy the study of small face-to-face groups, and in education 
this is even more obvious. 

In general, the main principles of application are the need for social 
security in the psychological sense, and the fact that most people enjoy 
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scale application of social psychology is possible lies far ahead — we 
know too little. If it is true, as has been suggested that sodety creates 
its members, we must hope that, if ever the time comes for societies to 
create them scientifically, all the potentialities of human existence 
which are compatible with a stable sodety will be catered for. 
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